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LORD CAIRNS, 


death of Lord Carrys was wholly unexpected. 
Some years short of seventy, he was among the tenacious 
race of English public men scarcely regarded as old, and 
his life had of late years been so habitually retired that 
few except his family and nearer friends knew that he 
was an invalid. His taste for field sports confirmed the 
impression of his general health and strength. During the 
busiest time of his life he found leisure for hunting, and he 
always occupied shooting-ground in Scotland. It is difficult 
at the moment to estimate the political importance of a loss 
which will be acutely felt by his party. In his profession 
and, except that he was on the losing side, in public life he 
was throughout his career successful and prosperous. He 
can scarcely be said to have risen to the rank of a statesman ; 
but he was an excellent tactician; he exercised great in- 
fluence as chief legal adviser of the Opposition ; and in great 
debates in the House of Lords he spoke with argumentative 
vigour. After the retirement of the late Lord Dersy, Lord 
Cairns was for some time leader of the Opposition in the 


House of Lords, Lord Matmessury having, at the instance | 


of Mr. Disrak xt, resigned in his favour. When he retired, 
in consequence of his weak health, he was less missed than 
he would have been in almost any other position. A power- 
ful reasoner within a limited sphere, he had none of the 
imaginative passion of a great orator, and on some occasions 
the same defect seemed to impair his judgment on que-tions 
of political expediency. In the House of Commons and in 
the House of Lords he rose far above the level of the many 
lawyers who have found themselves out of place in Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, he never attained the position 
which was occupied in the last generation by BroucHam and 
Lynpuurst. He might, perhaps, have entered more heartily 
into Parliamentary contests if his enthusiasm had not been 
concentrated on a particular form of religious doctrine. 
There was something paradoxical and almost picturesque 
in the devotion of a powerful intellect and an apparently 
calm temperament to the opinions of Mr. Moopy and Mr. 
Sankey. Both his predecessor and his successor on the 
Woolsack entertained strong religious convictions, but 
neither of them conformed to the Puritanism which satisfies 
@ less instructed class of the community. 

There was but one opinion among those who were com- 
petent to estimate the legal aay of Lord Catrns’s 
great qualities both as an advocate and a judge. In both 
capacities he contended on equal terms with Lord SzLporne, 
and it was universally admitted that he had no need to 
fear his eminent competitor. In his last term of office 
as Chancellor he sometimes took advantage of the modern 
arrangements which enable the holder of the office to de- 
cline judicial functions. After his retirement he seldom 
sat as a Law Lord, feeling apparently little of the pleasure 
which ly attends the exercise of extraordinary special 
aptitude. His reputation as one of the greatest judges of 
his time will during the present generation be traditionally 

ed, and the Reports include a certain number of 
weighty and authoritative judgments; but his contri- 
butions to judicial legislation will be comparatively small 
in bulk. It is not improbable that his health may 
have been impaired before his unfitness for hard work was 
popularly known. His Parliamentary ability was first re- 
cognized by Mr. Disrarti, who was probably the author 
of his promotion to the rank of Solicitor-General. When 


Lord Dersy retired, the first act of his successor was to 
place Lord Carrns on the Woolsack ; and Lord CuELMsrorD 
was summarily got rid of to make a vacancy. The new 
Minister could scarcely have had a more competent adviser 
ora more efficient colleague. He had taken a leading part 
in the debates on the Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church ; yet it was Lord Carrys who, under the 
direction of Mr. Disraktt, and to the great disgust of Lord 
Dersy, at last persuaded the House of Lords to the 
Bill. On more than one other occasion he displayed 
similar adroitness, and his courage was never at fault. 
He is believed to have stood high in the confidence of Lord 
Sauissury, who himself ses the qualities in which 
Lord Carrns was deficient. He will find it difficult to 
supply his place in Opposition, and still more in the con- 
tingency of a return of the party to office. 

Lord Carrns’s success in life, though it is sufficiently ex- 
plained by his more solid gifts, was perhaps facilitated by 
the ease and dignity of his social bearing. Like the two 
great lawyers with whom he has already been contrasted, 
Lord Catrns took his place without effort in the society to 
which his political and official position had raised him. He 
is not known to have had great literary cultivation, and 
his conversation was not original or brilliant, but he 
commanded respect by the vigour of his understanding 
and by manners which became his rank. If the new 
Juticature Acts, gradually purged of their numerous 
anomalies and inconveniences, ultimately promote the 
interests of justice, Lord Carrys will share with Lord 
Seporne the credit of sweeping alterations which, on the 
whole, may be considered as reforms. Like his rival, he 
greatly preferred the equitable jurisprudence in which he 
had been trained to the system of the Common Law; 
and he seems to have shared the delusion that Law and 
Equity have been fused because some of their forms 
have been reduced to identity. The preponderance of 
legal opinion was, and perhaps is, in favour of changes 
which are perhaps not fully developed; but the preju- 
dice against organic innovation was strong; and Lord 
Cairns might, if he had sought to embarrass his oppo- 
nents, have deieated or crippled the project. With laud- 
able self-denial, he abstained from systematic opposition, and 
gave Lord SeLBorne powerful assistance in trying a pro- 
mising experiment. He had probably not foreseen the 
great increase in the evils of litigation which have resulted 
from the new arrangements ; or perhaps he had judged that, 
when the general scheme was introduced, it would be pos- 
sible to correct incidental errors. It is to be regretted that 
he took little part in the subsequent administration of the 
new system of judicature. He might also have advan- 
tageously employed the abundant leisure of his later years 
in promoting the total or partial codification of the law ; but 
the criminal code, which was drawn up during his term of 
office as Chancellor, is still remote from enactment. His 
share in important legislation has nevertheless been greater 
than that of almost all his contemporaries. On his proposition 
the term of limitation for real property has been shortened 
from ease eae to twelve; and a few Sessions ago he 
carried, without opposition and almost without notice, the 
measure which now makes all landed property saleable at 
the will of the tenant for life. No more considerable change 
has been effected within living memory. Lord Carrns 
would have achieved greater notoriety by a smaller measure 
if it had been the subject of party contest. The House of 
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‘ment had therein turned rather on the comparative apathy 


‘sense, which has rested on this Government, that events 


Lords practically abolished primogeniture and settlement of 
landed property in deference to the authority of one of its 
members. 

Lord Carrys’s place in the political world will not soon be 
filled. It seemed to have become a law of Nature that he 
should alternate on the Woolsack with Lord SeLporne ; and 
no other person remains who has held the office of Chancellor. 
There is no visible successor ready to fill an unexpected 
vacancy. There may possibly be Conservatives who are as 
sound lawyers; but none of them possess Lord Carrns’s 
authority or his political experience. It also happens that 
theré is no ex-Prime Minister, and the coincidence illustrates 
the permanence of the power which belongs to party leaders. 
Lord Catrns leaves many regrets and neither envy nor ill- 
will behind him, ' 


EGYPT. 
doer result of the division on the financial agreement was 


a foregone conclusion, and such success as the Govern- 


with which the result was expected and received than on 
the result itself. It is part of the singular good luck in a 
party sense, as opposed to the persistent ill luck in a national 


have constaptly helped to distract public attention from 
their misdeeds at the moment when those misdeeds were 
most glaring. Some heady partisans, indeed, have it 
that this good luck is partly due to a successful attempt to 
“ correct fortune,” and that the sudden despatch of GorDon, 
the two Souakim campaigns, the Reform agitation of last 
summer, and the vigorous preparations for a Russian war 
at the present moment have all had less reference to the well- 
being of thecountry than to the well-being of Mr. GLApsTONE’s | 
Government. That is as it may be, and the appreciation, 
whether fair or unfair, will be confirmed or rectified by 
history. For the present it is sufficient to observe that 


fortune—corrected or not by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, but certainly assisted by the implicit faith of their | 
followers—has in the last few weeks twice saved Mr. | 
Guapstone from the defeat which, if votes were governed 
by conscience, must have in each case overtaken him. The 
negativing of the first Vote of Censure has given a further 
permit to the Government to pursue a costly and incom- 
prehensible policy in the Soudan ; of the negativing of the 


second, the best thing that can be said is that it is not a 
formally complete surrender, and that two years’ experience 
of the intolerable arrangements now introduced may, if | 
fortune condescends to favour England instead of Mr. | 
GapstToyE, enable an honester or more capable Ministry in 
1887 to free England from the trammels now imposed 
on her. 

The tactics of the Arabs at Souakim appear to have | 
changed, and the cessation of active resistance or attack led | 
early in this week to reports of Osman Diana’s desire to 
surrender. It is very hard, even after the foolish and | 
repeated talk about demoralization on which we commented | 


_last week, to believe that any one can have taken seriously 


these rumours, and the reports of the savage ladies who are 
so thirsty that they have to resort to the flag of Britain as a 
place of refreshment and succour in a weary land, and all 
the other simple ruses of desert warfare and of all warfare. 
Yet there really seems to have been a genuine surprise felt 
-when the outposts discovered on Wednesday that the 
advance was not to be a promenade, that the Arabs had 
apparently not dispersed at all, and that flags of truce were 
much less plentiful than bodies of the enemy advancing or 
-holding their ground in unexpected quarters. For the last 
day or two expectation has veered round (it ought to have 
had no need of veering) to the warlike side, and it is not 
impossible, despite the evacuation of Tamai, that a sharp 
-engagement—or more than one—may have occurred before 
these lines are read. Then, no doubt, we shall hear more 
about Osman Diena’s discouragement, and the flag of truce, 
and the possibilities of an accommodation. But it is too 
obvious to need insistence, first, that a feigned discourage- 
ment and a withdrawal to positions further back would be 
the Arab leader's natural policy, if he wished to draw the 
‘English troops on into more difficult country and hotter 
weather; secondly, that any accommodation with Osman 
Diena must necessarily be entirely precarious, if not utterly 
illusory. No arrangement even with civilized peoples lasts 
much longer than it is sustained by force; an arrange- 
ment with uncivilized peoples lasts not a day longer than 


the force is visible and capable of immediate applica- 


tion. We could, no doubt, rule the Hadendowas and their 
neighbour tribes easily enough by half a dozen garrisons and 
an experienced Indian Resident. To make terms with them 
will at best be equivalent to the postponing of active opera- 
tions till such time as it may please them to begin again. 
Not only are these considerations obvious in themselves and 
as applying to the immediate situation, but they formed the 
clearly understood and frequently put reasons against a 
Souakim campaign at all, except as a means of opening up 
the route to Khartoum and holding it. With any other 
object in view the blows struck last year and this year are 
blows struck in water. We do not care to go into the 
calculations of those strange apologists of purposeless 
slaughter who insist that Mr. Grapstone has killed not 
two thousand or three thousand, but four thousand Arabs. 
Very possibly he may have done so, and much good may it 
do him. But, if he or any one of his party thinks that the 
killing of two, three, or four thousand Arabs—of any 
number, indeed, short of a number meaning total exter- 
mination—will prevent the tribes from breaking out again 
when the immediate pressure is removed, he and those who 
think with him show an even more remarkable ignorance 
of the facts of this universe than they have frequently shown 
before. 


It is sometimes said, with the mysterious and knowing air 
which is often assumed by pretentious ignorance, that very 
remarkable effects on the welfare of Lord WoLsELEy’s force 
are to result from Sir GeraLp Granam’s week of confused 
fighting round Souakim, and that by these effects, if on no 
other ground, the Souakim proceedings are justifiable. Lord 
WOLSELEY is now said to be on his way to Cairo, and how 
much further no one knows for certain. It is always at 
once ungracious and disagreeable to receive an unsuccessful 
general with bitter comment on his ill success, and when it 
has been once said that no English general for many 
years has failed so signally in attaining the object of a 
campaign as this general, it is not necessary to say any- 
thing more. But no crueller stigma could be affixed on 
Lord Wo tsetey’s generalship than that thrown upon it by 
those who allege the safety of the troops above Dongola as 


| the reason for the scrambling butcheries round the zaribas 


of Souakim. If Lord Wo.tsELey, who had, though not so 
much time as he should have had, yet several months in 
which to prepare his campaign, who certainly must he 
deemed to have had carte blanche in the preparation, and 
who in some respects prepared in the most elaborate fashiun, 
has brought matters to such a pass that an expedition of 
twelve or fifteen thousand men at Souakim is necessary to 
carry off or maintain his own troops in safety, what is to be 
said of him? Further, if the effect of a blow dealt in this 
quarter is so great and so instantly transmitted, how is it 
that he did not arrange for its delivery before, so that it 
might have assisted the success, instead of helping to 
remedy the failure, of his own enterprise? The apologists 
of the Souakim campaign, as of one intended to cut out 
General Wo.seLey, and divert the avenging arm of the 
Maupi from the Nile troops in their parching summer 
quarters, can hardly be aware of the figure which they make 


_ their favourite general cut. It is indeed proclaimed, almost. 


ofticiously, that the operations which terminated with such 
ill success in the Bayuda Desert and on the reaches of the 
Nile had little more plan or solid design than the 
gropings of a blind man, and that if through supreme 
good fortune Gorpon and Khartoum had been rescued by 
Sir Herpert Stewart, it would have been one of the 
purest flukes recorded in the history of warfare. This, how- 
ever, may be said, and said justly, to have been the effect 
of a miscalculation of a problem involving the most com- 
plicated and ditlicult elements. Time and tide (or at least. 
the current of the Nile) beat Lord Wotsetey in the first place, 
though it will probably always be asked by military critics 
why he did not expend all his available force on the Bayuda 
dash, if he made it at all, instead of sending a second column 
woolgathering to Abu Hamed. But the present is a very 
different matter. Weare asked to believe, not only that 
Lord Wotsxtey miscalculated in trying to meet with five 
thousand men, or thereabouts, the Manp1, who had an un- 
known number, but that he miscalculated likewise as to the 
possibility of bringing off the five thousand, and has required 
fifteen thousand more to be hastily thrown on the hottest 
corner of the world, hundreds of miles from his own position, 
in order to make that position guod. Such, at least, is the 
contention of the apologists of Sir GzraLp Granam’s expe- 
dition. We, for our part, hold no man guilty of such charges 
as these until they are proved ; and, till it is proved, though 
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we do not know what General Granam is supposed to be 
doing, except fleshing Mr. Guapstoyr’s sword on the 
Hadendowas, we shall decline to believe that he is merely 
extricating Lord WotsELEy. 


AN EASTER REVIEW. 


Whe Session of 1885 was condemned to barrenness before 
it began. It was known that the Seats Bill would 
occupy a large portion of its time with little practical result. 
Both parties were through their leaders pledged to accept 
the Bill as it had been privately settled, with no material 
alteration. The details had been entrusted to Commissioners 
whbo commanded general confidence, and there had been no 
serious opposition to their local -proposals. It is difficult 
after the lapse of a few weeks to remember how the House 
has ~on me the time which was, in accordance with con- 
ventional necessity, appropriated to the ostensible conside- 
ration of the Bill. Only two or three attempts were made 
to introduce changes involving a principle. Alderman 
Fow.er made a strong case for retaining the exceptional 
representation of the City of London; but he was, as he 
well knew, doomed to inevitable defeat. As the House of 
Commons was nearly unanimous in its objection to a 
further increase in the number of its members, the argu- 
ment that there were no surplus seats on which the Govern- 
ment could draw for the benefit of the City was certain to 
prevail, If Mr. Fowrer and his colleagues had been steady 
supporters of the Liberal party, the Government would 
perhaps have been more deeply impressed with respect for 
tradition and precedent. As the case actually stood, the 
reduction was part of a bargain which was not repudiated 
by the Opposition. If the forces of the two contracting 
parties were considered as well as the justice of their re- 
spective proposals, the compromise was reasonably fair. 
The debate on Mr. Fowter’s Amendment was a decent 
tribute to the importance of the constituency, but it could 
have no other result than to confirm the arrangement 
between the leaders. 

Mr. Bryce’s attempt to disfranchise the Universities 
was more invidious than the interference with the ancient 
privileges of the City. That an eminent scholar and 
academic dignitary should resent the special disturbance of 
the dead level of household suffrage would be surprising if 
modern experience bad not shown that Liberal Professors 
are the most vehement and intolerant of partisans, The 
contention that the University constituencies ought to consist 
of the teaching staff could only have suggested itself to a 
pedantic local coterie. The graduates are the proper represen- 
tatives of the culture which they have shared; and their fitness 
is certainly not impaired by their later intercourse with the 
outside world. The followers of Mr. PARNELL were among 
the most strenuous supporters of Mr. Bryce, not. only on 
the ground that Trinity College is loyal to the Crown, but 
because the two ablest and most accomplished of Irish 
members have long represented the University., It would 
have been a triumph, after expelling Mr. Plunket and Mr. 
Gisson, from the House of Commons, to fill their places 
with successors of the type of Mr. Biecar or Mr, O’Brien. 
Although Mr. Bryce incurred the immediate defeat which 
he must have anticipated, he was probably satisfied by Sir 
C. Ditker’s eager assent to his arguments and conclusions. 
It is useless to inquire whether a Minister conducting a 
Bill which expresses a compromise complies with the rules 
of loyalty by speaking against provisions which he never- 
theless asks the House to insert. It will, of course, be 
open to Sir C. Ditke to propose hereafter a still more 
revolutionary Reform Bill; but it was unnecessary to 
announce his purpose of further changes in proposing a 
settlement which purports to be final 

The representation of the Universities and the former 
allotment of four members to the City of London have 
served to a certain extent the purpose of protecting the 
rights of the minority. Both questions excited more interest 
than the new-fangled scheme of Proportional Representation. 
Accidental or indirect privilege may tend to break the 
monotonous preponderance of the poorer classes, Politicians 
of all shades entertained an instinctive suspicion of elaborate 
contrivances for reclaiming with one hand a fraction of the 
concession made with the other. Mr. Hare's original pro- 
ject of a single constituency for the United Kingdom has 
long since, though it secured the approval of Mr. Mitt, 
been relegated to the storehouse which contains the inven- 
tions of Laputa. A fragment which remained in the form 


of a registration of the successive preferences of voters re- 
commended itself by apparent fairness to a few dispassionate 
and acute understandings. There was much force in the con- 
tention that an exclusive repiesentation of the majority was 
unjust, and indeed it is for this reason that some thoughtful 
politicians have systematically opposed a wide and unifirm 
suffrage. The same disbelievers in democracy would have 
gladly supported Mr. Courrney if his proposals had been 
practicable. His self-sacrifice and his untiring energy 

rocured him a respectful hearing ; but he scarcely succeeded 
in making the scheme intelligible to ordinary hearers, and 
those who were capable of appreciating his arguments were 
not convinced that Proportional Representation would be 
allowed to exist if it really secured to the minority a fair 
share of influence. The three-cornered constituencies which 
were designed to effect the same purpose have already been 
swept away because they attained their object. No poli- 
tician has lately proposed to apply to Parliamentary contests 
the system on which the School Boards are for the time 
elected. Sir Joun Lvuppock, who was Mr. Courtyey’s 
principal ally, in some degree confused the discussion by his 
repeated expositions of the unfair operation of the present 
system on the majority as well as on the minority. It 
seemed that, if he was in the right, Proportional Represen- 
tation is already in some degree established. 

The House has still to deal with the most mischievous 
provisions of the Bill. No superficial appearance of sym- 
metry can justify or excuse the wanton augmentation of the 
forces of sedition and anarchy. The [rish Nationalists from 
time to time profess, with transparent insincerity, their dis- 
content with a measure which in their wildest exaltation 
they could scarcely have expected from an English Ministry 
and an Imperial Parliament. When the Irish schedules 
are reached, time will probably be wasted, not because the 


, Nationalists are dissatisfied with the Bill, but in preliminary 


obstruction to an entirely different measure. They well 
know that their ostensible protests will be answered by 
reference to the general compromise. The Conservative 
leaders would have been inexcusable in pledging them- 
selves to the Irish portion of the Bill if only there 
had been a reasonable chance of successful opposition. 
The strong householder, when the stronger man came in 
arms to eject him, might act prudently in accepting a 
compromise which left him in possession of a small part of 
his furniture and goods. The Government had in framing 
the Bill recoiled before the seeming anomaly of applying 
different principles to Great Britain and to Ireland. There 
might have been a certain danger in providing the agitators 
with a new and plausible grievance ; but, till within a short 
interval before the production of the Bill, Lord Hartineton, 
and probably other members of the Cabinet, were prepared 
to incur the risk of separate legislation. When the measure 
had once been introduced, and still more when it had been 
carried through the House of Commons, it had become im- 
possible to draw a distinction between the parts of the 
United Kingdom. Unless Lord Sauispury and Sir Starrorp 
Norrucote had been prepared to accept the Irish clauses, 
it would have been useless to arrange conferences with the 
Government. 

The attention of the House of Commons has only been 
diverted from the Seats Bill by regular or desultory dis- 
cussions of foreign complications. The debate on the Vote 
of Censure, and the frequent conversations on successive 
tidings of disgrace and disaster, have scarcely been worthy 
of the occasion, Lord Satispury’s powerful denunciation 
of the folly and misconduct of the Government was in 
some degree wasted on the House of Lords. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucorte displayed, in moving the vote, more than usual 
want of the pugnacity which, on such an occasion, would 
well have become the leader of the Opposition. The 
most powerful attacks on the Ministers were delivered 
from the benches behind them. Mr, Forster and Mr. 
GoscHEN were the chief supporters of the Vote of Censure, 
and for once they were not inclined to contradict their 
speeches by their votes. Only about a dozen Liberal 
members followed their example, and the later vote on the 
Financial Convention proves that the Ministerial phalanx 
is still unbroken. The House of Commons has not raised 
its character during the first part of the Session, and 
the second part excites reasonable apprehensions. It is, in 
the opinion of all reasonable politicians, of primary necessity 
that the Crimes Bill, or its main provisions, should be 
continued. Mr, GiapsTone has not yet repudiated the most 
urgent of public duties, but neither has he undertaken to 
provide for the security of life and property. It is not abso- 
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lutely certain that he may not contemplateanotherKilmainham 
Treaty and trust to Mr. ParveELt for the maintenance of law 
and order, as the Port has handed over to the same guardian 
the control of religious education. If he shrinks from 
coercion, he will lose the services of Lord Spencer ; but in 
that case he may perhaps think that a more pliable Lord- 
Lieutenant would be less likely to impair the pened of 
his superiors. It may now be affirmed with confidence 
that the Seats Bill and some kind of Irish Crimes Bill will 
furnish the House of Commons with as much business as it 
will be able to transact. The Government may perhaps 
introduce a Bill for accelerating the election ; but it will 


only pass on the condition of being unopposed. It wy be | 
its 


said of this Session, if of no other, that the least 
faults is its unexampled sterility. 


THE CHINESE VICTORIES. 


oo many failures the Chinese have at last gained 
several victories at once. They have won a substantial 
success in Tonquin, and a very brilliant one in Paris. 
General Briére DE L’IsLtE remains to plague them more or 
less ; but something very new in modern French politics 
will happen if they hear anything more of M. Ferry. 
Available information is too scanty to allow of a full estimate 
of the consequences of General Néicrier’s defeat; but 
enough is known to show that the French expeditionary 
force has been overtaken by a fate that commonly befalls 
the armies of a Government which relies exclusively on its 
luck. It has been obvious for some time that General 
Bribre DE u’IsLE was under the necessity in mere self- 
defence of winning continual victories against heavy and. 
increasing odds. He had two armies to deal with, and his 
own force was just sufficient to beat back one at atime. His 
very successes were injurious to him by compelling him to 
detach garrisons, and extend his lines so as to oppose a 
dwindling force to an enemy who has been repeatedly 
driven back but never destroyed. His operations have 
been a repetition on a very small scale of Napo.zon’s 
famous campaign in 1814. While he has been victorious 
over one enemy on one side, the advance of another on his 
flank and rear has deprived him of all the advantages of 
success. His operations against the army of Kwane S1 
left the field open to the army from Yunnan, and, while 
he has been engaged in beating back the second, the first 
has been able to resume the offensive, and has fallen 
on the weak detachment at Langson. In such a posi- 
tion even a slight defeat may be enough to entail serious 
disaster. Whether General Nécrier was badly beaten 
or only slightly beaten in the neighbourhood of Langson 
is pos By doubtful. He confesses to having suffered a 
serious check in an offensive movement. That need not 
in itself have entailed the evacuation of Langson; but 
a later telegram sent by the Commander-in-Chief an- 
nounces the loss of the town and the retreat of the garri- 
son on Hanoi. General Nfcrier himself has been wounded. 
As he expressed confidence in his ability to hold his 
ground on the 26th of March, but was wounded in re- 
treat on the 28th, it is natural to conclude that the French 
had been severely beaten on the 27th. Meanwhile an 
action in front of Tuyen Quang is reported, in which the 
French suffered severely, and were at least not victorious. 
In consequence of these separate engagements with armies 
advancing on him from the north and the north-east, 
General Briire pe 1’Iste has been compelled to relinquish 
all the ground gained in recent operations, and to concen- 
trate his whole force in the Songkoi Delta. The utmost he 
can promise to do is to hold his ground till he is reinforced 
from Europe. General Nécrier also thought he could 
maintain his position at Langson ; but within forty-eight 
hours he was falling back. According to the official state- 
ments of M. Ferry, General Britre pe u’Iste should be 
able to concentrate a force of at least twenty thousand men 
at Hanoi, and a European army of that size ought to be a 
match for four times its number of Asiatics. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the French have lost much of the supe- 
riority they had in the earlier stages of these operations. 
The Chinese are reported to direct their attacks with intelli- 
gence, and to fight with spirit. Even the Black Flags have 
shown themselves more audacious than ever. The example 
of the campaign of 1814 is not encouraging for the French. 
In that year very commonplace generals, at the head of 
second-rate armies, were able, by a moderately skilful use of 
numbers, to crush an army led by a consummate military 


genius, What the Austrian and Russian generals did then 
may be done now under much more favourable circumstances. 
by the Chinese. 

It was inevitable that the disasters in Tonquin should 
entail the fall of M. Ferry. He has never been at the 
head of a compact party. His administration has been sup- 
ported by acoalition, notoriously the weakest of all supports, 
and has owed its existence, like the Republic itself, to the 
absence of any really serious rival. Under any circum- 
stances such a Cabinet was ill qualified to resist a serious 
shock, and M. Ferry had done much to prepare his own 
fall. From the beginning of the troubles in Tonquin he 
has refused to look the facts of the situation in the face; he 
has had recourse to one makeshift after another to tide over 
immediate difficulties; he has dismissed competent public 
servants of the stamp of M. Bourrée, who showed inde- 
pendence. Every measure taken to bring the war to a con- 
clusion has had the effect of complicating it and making it 
more costly. His foolish description of China as a “ quantité 
“ négligeable” was scarcely uttered before its absurdity 
was proved by events. He has given his enemies good 
ground for asserting that he has violated the Constitution ; 
and, though every successive governor of France since the 
Revolution has done the same thing, it has never been con- 
sidered justifiable by their enemies in opposition. Of late, 
since troubles began to thicken, he has been caught out in 
some of those deceits which every French politician finds 
necessary in office, and is denounced for wnen he fails. It 
was perfectly natural, therefore, that when the breakdown 
occurred M. Ferry and his colleagues should be called to 
account. The attitude of the Chamber last Saturday before 
the full extent of the disaster was known showed that the 
Cabinet was in the greatest danger. A decisive majority refused 
to express any further approval of its policy. Very little is 
needed to turn an unfriendly neutrality into open hostility, 
and by Monday the little needed had happened. M. Ferry 
must have seen that his Ministry was at an end even before 
he entered the Chamber. The Deputies who dismissed him 
in such a summary fashion are not entitled to any degree of 
approval. They did not punish his Cabinet for its policy, 
but on account of a failure for which they themselves were 
equally responsible. Only a very small minority has op- 
posed the Tonquin adventure all through. By far the 
greater number, though they have differed on matters of 
detail, have accepted the policy of the Cabinet. If M. 
Ferry has driven a coach and four through the Constitu- 
tion, the crime has been committed with the tacit approval 
of the Chamber. majorities have voted insufficient 
supplies and accepted feeble makeshifts. When M. Ferry 
called China a “ quantité négligeable ” the Chamber laughed 
at the joke. But the past conduct of the Chamber, though 
it proves its political ineptitude, does not afford any reason 
for thinking that M. Ferry was hardly treated. He had 
broken his bargain, and has rightly enough paid the forfeit. 
The policy of which the Chamber approved was very igno- 
rant and shortsighted, but it was M. Ferry’s own. When 
it turns out to be a failure, the Deputies who voted for it. 
three months ago while it was not yet a total failure have 
naturally turned round on the Minister who has led them 
into the fix. They are in a hurry to show their repentance 
by getting rid of the tempter, neither would anybody who 
should plead that the Chamber has no right to strike for 
sins of its own liking have much chance of a hearing. Who- 
ever else is in the wrong, M. Ferry has been a failure. 


The political situation produced by the overthrow of the 
late Cabinet has all the appearance of being likely to be a 
return to the state of things which prevailed between 
the overthrow of Gamperra’s Ministry in 1882 and the 
accession to office of M. Ferry in February of 1883. During 
that interval a succession of feeble Administrations was. 
formed avowedly to serve as sto . M. pe Freycinet, 
M. Ducterc, M. Fatwidres, each held office for a few 
months, and were turned out one after another simply 
because they were too weak to keep their feet. Now it 
would seem that the same round is to begin again under 
very similar circumstances. When M. GamBerra was upset. 
M. bE FRreyYcINET was entrusted with the formation of a Min- 
istry because M. Brisson, the President of the Chamber, 
firmly declined to run the risk of damaging his mysterious 
political reputation by taking an office in which his capacity 
would be put to the test. After six months of office M. pe 
FREYCINET was deposed by a majority of 375. At present 
M. Brisson has again shown his fitness to govern France 
at some future day by refusing to govern at a moment of 
difficulty, and M. pz Freycinet has once more been chosen 
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for the honourable function of stopgap and has accepted it. 


‘The rang is not one which appears capable of attracting 


a politician of any pride, but it cannot be denied that 
M. Freycryet’s conduct compares favourably with M. 
~ Say’s. Both of these 
are re and with every appearance of ility, to 
have office on that it be held 
with comfort, or under circumstances which will assure 
them a long tenure. The politician who will try is at 
least entitled to more respect than those who are pre- 
pared to see the condition of France go from bad to worse 
rather than risk their reputations. The defeats in Ton- 
quin are doubtless serious enough, but they and the worst 
local effects they can produce are insignificant in compari- 
son with the state of things in Paris. A Chamber which 
cannot see the character of its own acts, and loses its 
head when they produce their natural effect; politicians 
who keep up a reputation for capacity by avoiding 
responsibility; a troop of little men prepared to hold 
office on any condition ; an Opposition split into fragments, 
and headed by men who, by general consent, have no chance 
of governing, but who can combine to make government 
impossible—these among them have the whole power in 
their hands. Whether this dead level of incapacity has pro- 
duced the Republic, er has been produced by it, is perhaps 
a question. What is beyond doubt is, that these are the 
signs which in France and elsewhere have gone before revo- 
lution. In the meantime, whatever Ministry is formed will 
be compelled to continue the war with China, and, as far as 
can be seen at present, will conduct it on the lines of 
M. Ferry. Public feeling does not seem to go beyond 
showing more vigour in Tonquin. The negotiations for 
— in which M. Ferry is reported to have been engaged 

uring the last days of his Ministry would afford ground 
for a satisfactory settlement; but the defeat of General 
— almost certainly appear to call for a return 
ma’ 


THE REVOLT OF THE CATS, 


M®. MATTHEW ARNOLD is quite right. In his 
agreeably patronizing article on Christmas (oppor- 
tunely published by the Contemporary Review at Easter) 
Mr. Arnotp predicts the end of the Alon. A new dis- 
pensation, to be marked, as it seems, by a festive disregard 
for the Eighth Commandment, is approaching. Every- 
where, indeed, we observe signs of a rebellion against the 
present effete condition of affairs. Everywhere authority is 
threatened. The Revolt of Islam and of the Ganowanian 
race (in Canada) has begun in earnest. In Europe 
dynamite at every corner and the friends of Mr. Henry 
GEORGE on every stump 8 trumpet-tongued of the re- 
solution of the new social and political forces. But what 
man may do to man is, after all, comparatively trifling. 
Man has done every kind of abomination to man at various 
periods in his chequered and discreditable history. Things 
begin to seem truly threatening when the lower animals (as 
we pharisaically term them) rise against their master. 

The cats have been the first to raise the standard of 
revolt. We are inclined to believe that the Spectator has 
sown the seeds of disaffection in the feline tribes. For 
many years this excellent journal has ministered to the 
tribal vanity of puss by proclaiming, on the house-tops (just 
the place where cats most do congregate), the amazing intel- 
lectual powers of a creature hitherto regarded as harmless 
and necessary. Then came the vivisection controversy, ably 
conducted by our contemporary. In that discussion the 
wrongs of cats have been dwelt on in language which we 
hesitate to call inflammatory, because we cannot believe 
there was any real intention to arouse the ions of a 
subject race. But, just as in India and elsewhere, the cats 
have taken what was meant for mere good-humoured pro- 
tection as a sign of weakness. Man was abdicating his 
scientific rights ; therefore, argued the cats, man was weak- 
ening all round, was ceasing to be the domineering tyrant, 
and therefore must be attacked and driven from his pre- 
eminence. 

Nothing less than reasoned convictions like these—con- 
victions ill founded, indeed, but justified, perhaps, by the tone 
of the Thoughtful press—can account for the late Revolt of the 
Cats in Holborn. The melancholy and alarming particulars 
of the first battle in the new war have already been pub- 
lished in the papers. They do not seem, however, to have 
been properly estimated by the daily misleaders of public 
opinion, The skirmish to which we refer was fought out 


to the bitter end on Tuesday in No. 2 Milman Place, 
Milman Street, Holborn. A certain Mr. Asnroy, hearing 
wild and threatening cries in the , went out to in- 
vestigate the causes of the disturbance. He found that 
three cats, including a black male of the species, his own 
perty, were holding a spirited caucus on his doorstep. 

With the usual disregard for the rights of public meetings, 
Mr. AsuTon attempted to break up the assembly. The 
chairman—we mean the chaircat—immediately went for 
him, accompanied by two of his influential supporters. Mr. 
AsHTON attempted to “smash” ” the feline 
throng, but they very nearly disinte im. ae 
from in tho and Mr. Asurton fe. 
back on his supports, and was removed to the ‘rear—in fact, 
to the Royal Free Hospital. Reinforcements, in the sha 
of Police-sergeants CRAuFoRD and hurried to 
abandoned position, where they found that the enemy had 
penetrated to the back-parlour, and had cut Mrs. AsHToN, 
senior, off from her base. She also had to be carried ta the. 
hospital, and the gallant sergeants, armed with truncheons, 
returned to the charge. The cats, strongly posted in the. 
back-parlour, declined to budge, and the affair was fought. 
out with the most reckless gallantry on both sides. Though. 
outnumbered in the proportion of three to two, the police- 
men displayed singular valour, and finally annihilated a 
a of the enemy. The third cat, probably the black 

‘om of the Correspondent’s account, made his escape, and 
is still at large. This is the most unfortunate part of 
the whole adventure. The leader, being still at large 
and in spirit unsubdued, is doubtless collecting his forces, — 
and maturing some sudden blow at constituted authority. _ 
By the last reports a strong detachment of cats was seen 
moving on the Oxford Road, and a rising of the remnant . 
of the free Wild Cats of Argyleshire is os to be . 
dreaded, unless indeed they only molest the local crofters. 
Of course Man has but one policy in the face of this un- 
precedented revolt. No terms must be made with cats 
found with claws in their paws, and leaders of public opinion, 
like Mr. Matruew Arnoxp and the Spectator, must be very 
careful. It is said that the small but well-armed tribe of © 
bull-terriers remain loyal, and are even eager for a re- 
sumption of hostilities. But every man’s foe may now be | 
the cats of his own househoid. 

Tater. At a Cabinet Meeting it has been resolved ta . 
attempt to investigate the grievances of the cats, and to come . 
to terms with the insurgents if possible. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S BIRTHDAY. 


BISMARCK’S seventieth birthday has been. 
celebrated amid the rejoicings of all classes of his 
countrymen and congratulations from all parts of the 
world. There has indeed been no event quite like it in. 
history before, since the peculiar combination of man and 
circumstances has never, till in our own day, occurred to 
bring it about. The Euro; hero of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may not stand perhaps towards the great men of 
earlier period in the relation of Acamemnon to his pre- 
decessors ; but his mighty deeds are celebrated in a fashion 
widely different from theirs. They may not have had to go 
uite without their vates sacer, but their successor has a 
ousand to their one, and a thousand who are striking the- 
lyre in his praise in some city or other every day in the 
year. Few men, it is only just to say, have ever done as 
great a work in the world as Prince Bismarck ; but no 
man, it is quite safe to say, has ever done any work as great 
in the presence of such an assembly of spectators. The news- 
paper press and the telegraph have in fact converted Europe 
into one huge theatre, constructed upon the most perfect 
acoustic principles, and with the seats so disposed as to 
allow an excellent view of the stage from the remotest part 
of the house. No wonder that when an actor brings down 
that house the sight and the sound should be unexampled. 
As might be expected, the audience becomes a spectacle in 
itself, and there are some among us, perhaps, who have been 
looking with less interest on the great performer who was 
called before the curtain last Wednesday than on the sea of 
enthusiastic faces and the forest of waving hands which 
he confronted. It is really a case of the whole world 
“rising at” him, for the world of a civilized European 
consists to all intents and purposes of Europe and the 
United States; and though there must of course be many 
people in many countries—but for the German mili 
system, an admirable historical instructor in’ this f 
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there would doubtless be some even in Germany itself— 
who have never heard Prince Bismarck, these persons 
are of course what China, to M. Ferry’s disappointment, 
has proved not to be. Neglecting this neglectable 
quantity, we may say without material inaccuracy that 
the hero of last Wedno-day's celebration was the central 
figure in the view of all the inhabitants of all the civilized 
countries of the earth. And seeing that this is the first 
experience of any such phenomenon in the world’s history ; 
seeing, too, that it is largely the result, not of such rare and 
infrequent causes as the appearance of a man whose genius, 
courage, and good luck are all on the colossal scale, but 
also, and perhaps more importantly, of such constantly pro- 
gressive movements in civilized life as the development of 
the means of communication and of the instruments of in- 
struction, it is natural for the critical mind to inquire what 
this phenomenon portends for the future of humanity. The 
hevoic material may be limited in amount ; but if the hero- 
making machinery continues to improve as it has done 
during the present century, will mankind ever be without 
their hero, good, bad, or indifferent, in the future? and, if 
they will not, will that be a blessing to them or a curse, or 
simply an incident, now happy, now unfortunate, of their 
progress 

It is natural to ask these questions, even though the 


‘answers to them must be more or less speculative ; and it is 


equally natural that those to whom they are suggested by 
the position of the German @uancettor should immediately 
seek fresh data for determining them in the position of the 
English Prime Minister. Mr, Guapstone is the only other 
popular idol extant, and certainly the only other statesman 
in Europe who supplies an example of the “one-man 
“ power.” People present addresses to him on his birthday, 
and he can make a vast variety of blunders without being 


’ either driven from office or, it is believed (though this is by 


no means so certain in his case as in that of the other 
avy idol), undergoing any material loss of popularity. In 

th #hese respects he resembles Prince Bismarck ; and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that the comparison should some- 
times be pushed further than is warranted, and the posi- 
tion of the two men be treated as exactly analogous. This 
is, indeed, the precise view which seems to be taken 
of it by some of those reclaimed and rueful Radicals who 
are apparently just beginning to find out that democracy 
does not mean, as they hoped and believed it did, the direct 
rule of a mob, but the rule of a mob’s favourite who may 
happen not to be theirs. There is a certain pathetic 
humour in the way in which these politicians who, and 
whose political fathers before them, have laboured for years 
to establish the rule of the demagogue among us, are now 
shaking heads of foreboding over the growth of the “one- 
“man power” in England. But, much as we sympathize 
with their new-born anxieties, it is necessary in the mere 
interests of clear thinking to point out that the two cases 
which they are so fond of comparing suggest considerations 
of a widely differing character and of very unequal gravity. 
It may or may not be a good thing for a nation to submit 
itself as blindly to any man’s guidance as Germany submits 
herself to that of Prince Bismarck ; but the error, if it be one, 
has these distinctions from the blindness of the GLADsTONE- 
worshipper in this country—that it rests, at any rate, upon 
more rational grounds, and that from the nature of the case 
it is infinitely less likely to become a national habit. A 
blind confidence in the physician who has saved your life, 
or in the lawyer who has saved your fortune—a confidence 
which either refuses to acknowledge their blunders or insists 
that it would be both ungrateful and unwise to withdraw 
confidence from them—is not only a morally admirable, but, 
for any one who will give himself a little pains to analyse 
it, an intellectually defensible, attitude. But to extend the 
same unwavering confidence to a man who can only talk 
beautifully—and because he can talk beautifully—about 
law and medicine, but who cannot point to one undis- 
puted cure or a single successful lawsuit, is quite another 
matter. That Mr. Giapstone’s hold upon the mass 
of his coun en is as entirely confined to their ears, 
and has as little to do with their understandings as this 
illustration represents it, is practically admitted by the mal- 
content Radicals whom we have been quoting; that it is 
not admitted by the whole intelligence of his party is simply 
due to the magnitude of the party interests involved 
in ignoring a palpable truth. But, even supposing that 
Bismarck-worship in Germany were as irrational in its 
nature and as mischievous in its immediate results as 
G.apstonr-worship in England, it would be preposterous to 


found as evil an augury for the future on the one cult as on: 
the other. The former phenomenon can at best prove no 
more than this—that the statesman who by genius and. 
good fortune creates a nation will acquire a mischievously 
excessive power over that nation for the rest of his political 
career. But nations are not created nor their destined creators 
born every year, or every century or every five centuries ; 
and no argument for the perpetuation and development of 
the “one-man power” in Germany can possibly be founded 
on Prince Bismarck’s unique achievement of German 
unification. Extraordinary powers of oratory, however, 
are not only indefinitely more common than exceptional 
genius for action, but the opportunities of the orator 
are to the opportunities of the man of action as a 
thousand to one. Great deeds we cannot always have 
with us; but fine words will never run short, and, what 
is more, the attractions of the “second best” article are 
infinitely greater in the case of words than in that of 
deeds. Nobody supposes that Germany is likely to get even 
a colourable imitation of a Bismarck within any time worth 
taking into account ; but who would undertake to say that 
it will be indefinitely long before Mr. GLapsTonE is succeeded 
by some other rhetorician who, however inferior to him in 

wer of mind, may by no means contemptibly compete with 

im in power of mischief ? 

We are far, of course, from intending to convey that the 
above are the only differences between the personalities and 
positions of these two eminent men. They are divided by a 
distinction which goes far deeper, and which is indeed the 
fundamental distinction between the wholesome and the un- 
wholesome forms of popular dictatorship. Revolt against 
the “one-man power” in any form or under whatever 
‘conditions has its origin in the disappointment of the Rudical 
when it cannot claim a more reputable parentage in the 
visions of the Anarchist. Sensible men are not divided in 
opinion as to the legitimacy, and in certain cases the neces- 
sity, of the “one-man power” in government. Conserva- 
tives who have reasoned out their creed perceive, indeed, 


‘| that, in proportion to the multiplication of the persons in 


whom political power is vested, there must, unless we are to 
surrender ourselves to utter anarchy, be the concentration of 
the machinery through which political power is exercised. 
Their complaint against “one-man rule” under a demo- 
cracy is not that it is a usurpation of the rights of the 
multitude, but that it is itself the rule of the multitude in 
another form. They do not charge the dictator with substi- 
tuting his own will for that of the democracy, but with 
striving to gain and retain authority and popularity by’ 
making their ever-changing will his own, by flattering their 
prejudices, and taking their ignorance as his guide. The 
critics of the dictator do not deprecate his power because 
it is too great in its extent, but because it is vicious in its 
origin and in too many cases pernicious in its exercise. 
They do not denounce him because he is too strong, but 
because his stren is not his own, but borrowed, and 
because, therefore, may at any moment have to exert it 
for purposes which, however his intelligence and conscience 
may disapprove of them, he is, under the very conditions of 
the tenure of his authority, compelled to execute 


THE CANADIAN OUTBREAK. 


o— persistent optimism which bas made so many news- 
paper correspondents and others believe every successive 
story about the demoralization of Osman Diena and his 
Arabs has been equally conspicuous in most of the comments 
made on the rising in the North-West Territory. There 
has been a very marked tendency to treat it as a matter of 
no importance. In this case also the prophets of pleasant 
things are turning out to be most egregiously mistaken. 
The rebellion has already been a more serious affair than 
Louis Riev’s former farce tragedy on the Red River, and it 
is against all experience to suppose that it will get no worse. 
The very circumstances which have convinced many of the 
insignificance of the movement tend in fact to prove its 
gravity. Rrew’s revolt is taking place in a very distant 
region, inhabited by a scat , semi-civilized, or wholly 
barbarous population, with which are mingled a few settle- 
ments of industrious colonists. A movement of this kind 
may be weak for offensive purposes, but for the defensive it 
is very strong. lt cannot possibly be let alone, and it is 
very hard to come at. Moreover, it is becomihg plainer 
every day that the rebellion is no sudden explosion. It has 
clearly been prepared for some time past. The chiefs have 
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organized their followers with care, and have been able not 
only to provide arms, but to secure allies in the United 
States. A sudden and well-struck blow may cut the 
rebellion down at once ; but that blow will be difficult 
to deal, and, failing an immediate and decisive success, 
the Dominion Government must prepare for military 
operations of a costly character. 

Up to the present the fighting has taken the course which 
is best calculated to favour the extension of the rebellion. 
There has been an action, and the forces of the Government 
have suffered a defeat. Major Crozier claims to have in- 
flicted severe loss on his enemy, and he may be perfectly 
justitied by the facts ; but he was beaten back in his attempt 
to drive Louis Rie from the neighbourhood of Duck Lake 
none the less. Now a defeat is most particularly a defeat 
when it is suffered by regular troops at the hands of irre- 
gulars. The victors are less likely to compare losses than 
to look to the favourable fact that they have won against 
p'ofessional fighting men. Colonel Irvine, the senior 
officer on the spot, has also been compelled to make the 
most palpable of all possible acknowledgments of defeat by 
evacuating Fort Carlton. The step was rendered 
by the nature of the ground on which the fort, formerly a 
trading station of the Hudson’s Bay Company, stands, and 
may, from a military point of view, be a gain rather than a 
loss. Colonel Irvine’s new post at Point Albert may be in 
every way better than the old; but it never would have 
been taken if Fort Cariton could have been held, and the 
rebels will be justified in considering the change of quarters 
asx a victory for them. A confession of weakness of this 
kind was all that was needed to aggravate the revolt, 
and it is almost a matter of course to hear of new out- 
breaks, The attack of the Indians on Battleford was mani- 
festly an immediate consequence of the rising at Fort 
Carlton. This affair seems to have shown all the usual 
features of an Indian raid, and it is only too likely to 
be the forerunner of many similar attacks of a more fatal 
kind. There is only too much probability in the persistent 
reports of disturbances among the Crees and the Blackfeet. 
lt is said that Government agents have been murdered in 
some places, and that whole tribes have taken up arms. In 
siort, the Canadian Government has to face a rebellion ex- 
tending over some four or five hundred miles of difficult 
country, and recruited from a population of whole or half- 
savages, accustomed to a life of adventure and the use of 
arms. If any credit is due to the report that American 
adventurers were found among the killed in the late fight 
newt Duck Lake, we must be prepared to see the rebellion 
supported by external help. The Fenians, like the Stonie 
Indians, are also on the war-path ; but their operations will 
probably not go beyond the preliminary steps of painting 
aud dancing. Fighting among the wet forests in the 
Saskatchewan valley is an infinitely less comfortable and 
more dangerous way of defying the Saxon than orating in 
the United States. The power of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to suppress the revolt is beyond question , but that it 
can use all its resources quickly is less sure. At present 
General Mipp.eton, the commander of the available forces 
on the spot, is at Qu’Appelle, two hundred miles from the 
scene of the disturbance. He has a difficult country of 
forest and hill in front of him, with no roads, and with no 
want of streams, which cross his road, and are therefore, 
under the most favourable circumstances, of no use for 
purposes of transport. At the preseut moment the thawing 
of the ice will make the fords all but impassable. The re- 
inforcemeuts on their way to join General MIDDLETON may 
reach him easily enough by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
of which Qu’Appelle is a station, To carry them on to the 
Saskatchewan will be a very different piece of work. On 
the whole, it is at least ible that the Canadians may 
have two years’ fighting before them. This summer may 
be taken up in driving the rebels beyond the Saskatebewan, 
and another campaign may be needed to root them out of 
the backwoods. It byno means follows that because Louis 
Riev collapsed shamefully at Fort Garry, he may not give 
xreat trouble now when he has a much greater amount of 
popular support and a better field of battle. The Canadians 
way find him at least as difficult to manage as the Indian 
‘eaders, Brack Hawk and Tecumsen, proved in the United 

~tutes, 

There is still very considerable donbt as to the immediate 
causes of the revolt, and it is prohably useless to speculate 

nu the subject. The half-breeds believe themselves to have 
-owe ground of complaint, and it requires no great foresight 
to see that they will find advocates in England before long. 


We shall then know what form their complaints take. At 
present nothing is known beyond the vague statement that 
the half-breeds consider themselves aggrieved by the failure 
of the Dominion Government to keep the promises it made 
in 1870. What this may mean when examined and reduced 
to accuracy in detail remains to be seen ; but it is at least 
probably another way of saying that the half-breeds, under- 
stood they were to keep the Hudson’s Bay territory .to 
themselves, and have been bitterly irritated by an influx 
of English and Scotch settlers. If this is their grievance, it 
is simply beyond remedy. The difference is one which will 
never be settled except by war. The action of the Indians, 
if it is true that they are preparing to support the rebellion, 
is only too intelligible. In taking up arms ugainst the 
Canadian Government they will appear to be ungrateful, 
and they wil! assuredly be. unwise; but they will .do 
nothing either unexpected or unnatural. A race of hunters 
may well find the well-meant efforts of a civilized Govern- 
ment to turn them into something which their fathers 
never were, and which they have inherited no capacity for 
being, a very offensive form of tyranny. They do not want 
to cultivate model farms ; and when a paternal Government 
settles them on these excellent institutions, and sets a pale- 
face, too probably a Scotchman, to keep their noses to the 
grindstone, they resent the wholesome discipline. All 
their sympathies, too, must be on the side of the French 
half-breeds, who have always been more Indian than 
European. The English and Scotch have made such 
admirable colonists mainly because they do not mix with 
the native races to any great extent, and never adopt their 
habits. This pride of race has been the salvation of the 
English colonies in North America, but it has made us 
particularly hateful to the native pesples. It is, therefore, 
quite natural that when a struggle takes place between the 
French half-breed and the English elements, the Red men 
should be found on the side with which they have many 
affinities of race, of habit, and of feeling. It is unfortunate 
that it should be so—for the Red men. The powerful 
civilized peoples of the world will not submit to be excluded 
from a valuable portion of the earth’s surface by weaker 
rivals, and if a total incompatibility exists between the 
two claimants, one of them must perish. It is a painful 
necessity, but all the White race can do is to use its power 
with moderation. Whether its humanity is to be nally 
successful depends less on itself than on the Red races, _ 


MRS, WELDON, 


HEN the Law Courts reassemble on Tuesday 

a familiar figure will be missed from them. Mrs, 
We pon is under lock and key, or, as she would prefer to 
put it, after AncrenT PisToL, in durance vile, and the busi- 
ness of the High Court of Justice will not proceed any the 
less quickly on that account. It would be inhuman as well 
as ungallant to rejoice over Mrs. Wetpon’s misfortunes, 
But we cannot pretend to feel the slightest sympathy with 
those who regard her as a martyr. The offence of which 
she was found guilty rendered her liable to imprisonment, 
without hard labour, for a year. Six months is the term 
allotted to her by the Common Sergeant, and although the 
jury recommended her to mercy, we think that Sir Witt1am 
CHARLEY Was perfectly justified in the sentence which he 
passed Mrs. WELDON appears to be of opinion that because 
an improper attempt was once made to confine her as a 
lunatic, therefore she may do exactly what she pleases 
for the remainder of her life. She managed to bring 
the Lunacy Laws into this case, with which they have 
about as much to do as Grivau’s Law or the Law of 
the Excluded Middle. The fact is that Mrs. Wenpon 
has been suffering for some time from a severe attack 
of litigant’s fever. The disease may be unknowh ‘to 
doctors, but it is familiar to judges, and it is very diffi- 
cult tocure. Mrs. We.pon has scored some notable suc- 
cesses with juries, and she is in this like a tiger who 
has tasted blood. To have three or four civil actions dn 
hand, and at the same time to stand committed for trial oh 
a criminal charge, was meat and drink to her, not to speak 
of food and clothing. She revelled for a long time in.such 
luxuries, and she has no right to complain now that, to 
speak figuratively, the luck bas turned against her. For, after 
all, the faulty condition of the Lunacy Laws, and the forensic 
inclinations of Mrs. WELDON, are no reasons why the character 
of M. Rividre should not be protected against unfounded 
aspersions, It is small consolation for being accased.of 
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for, and bigamy to know that one’s accuser is a woman 
with a mission, who has been gifted by nature with 
fluency, and has acquired some knowledge of the law. We 
are quite willing to condole with Mrs. WELpon on the hard 
fate which has overtaken her. After favourably impressing 
« Chief Justice, and being treated with marked considera- 
tion by a Master of the Rolls, it is certainly ignominious 
to fall before a mere Common Serjeant in the murky pur- 
lieus of the Old Bailey. Not even to be on the “ judge’s 
“list” with vulgar homicides and other uninteresting 
criminals must have been as bitterness to the soul of this 
quasi-professional Portia. But we must all submit to fate. 
The Recorder tries a peer of the realm, who, if his offence 
had been of a different kind, would have been triable onl 
before the House of Lords, at the Court of the Lord Hig 
Steward. Mrs. WeLpon is put down a step lower, and 
weduced to the Common Serjeant, generally understood to 
‘be employed in hearing Mint cases “ of no public interest.” 
We have all heard of the prisoner who insisted on being 
arraigned before a “red judge,” not appreciating the dignity 
of the gentleman who had just finished the civil business of 
the assizes, and was therefore in a black gown. Mrs. 
WEtpon has got her six months like any Whitechapel 
rough, though, of course, as we are glad to know, without 
hard labour. We trust that the period of seclusion and 
reflection may be serviceable to her. 


It would be tedious and unprofitable to trace the history 
of the libels for publishing which Mrs. Wetpon has been 
convicted. They grew out of a musical dispute, and the 
quarrels of musicians are apt to be violent. Mrs. WELDON’s 
legal battles have been waged, considering their number, 
with remarkably few persons, and M. JuLes PRUDENCE 
RiviéreE has borne a very large share in them. On one 
occasion the contention was so hot between them that the 
Master of the Rotts requested them to leave the Court of 
Appeal by different doors, oblivious or careless of the fact 
that they would necessarily meet outside. This is, indeed, 
the second time that Mrs. WeLpon has been found guilty at 
the Central Criminal Court of libelling M. Rivibre, a cir- 
cumstance which is always left out of account by those who 
condemn the Common SErseant’s severity. In face of this 
deliberate repetition of the offence, the jury’s recommenda- 
tion looks a little ridiculous, and recalls the case of Tom 
Duncompe, who, according to CHaRLes GREVILLE, was 
“recommended to mercy, to the inexpressible diversion 
“of his friends.” Mrs. WeE.pon, of course, says that the 
verdict against her on a former occasion was wrong, or, in 
the choice English of the prowling philanthropist, that 
she was “ innocently convicted.” There are always two 
opinions about everything. But there must be some 
finality in this world, and juries have certainly shown no 
disposition to find against Mrs. Wetpon when they could 
possibly do otherwise. The vehicles of her defamatory 
statements were oddly chosen or oddiy named. One was a 
periodical called Social Salvation. The other was a circular 
entitled An Earnest Appeal to the Jews. Why a belief that 
M. Rivitze had comwitted forgery and bigamy and had 
been in penal servitude should save society from being 
damned, or have any peculiar interest for the seed of 
Axsganay, is not obvious. A casuistical or hair-splitting advo- 
cate might, perhaps, contend that to impute to a man having 
undergone imprisonment was not necessarily a libel, inas- 
much as he might not have deserved his doom. There 
remain two felonies, both of which are treated by the law 
as among the gravest of crimes. Even if M. Rivitre were 
a forger and a bigamist, we fail to see that Mrs. Wetpon 
would have been entitled to publish the fact for the grati- 
fication of her private malice. The law requires that on a 
criminal prosecution for libel the defendant should prove, 
not only the truth of his allegations, but also the legitimacy 
of dragging a man’s errors or misfortunes to light. It is 
also a well-known rule, as the Common Serseant told the 
jury, and as Cardinal Newman has guod cause to remember, 
that failure to prove any part of a plea of justification 
involves a verdict for the Crown. Mrs. Wextpon, how- 
ever, failed to bring home any portion of her charges, 
and only aggravated the case by the persistency with which 
Y anne to the last everything she had said from the 


Sir Witt1am CHartey, though he is to be applauded for 
the firmness with which he finally vindicated the Inw, allowed 
the trial to be conducted with deplorable laxity. Mrs. 
Wetpon is no doubt a difficult person to deal with. She 
has frequent and varied recourse to entreaties, to menaces, 
aad to tears. She even threatens to sit down, which one 


would not have thought a icularly ing prospect 
but his remonstrances were not followed by action, and were 
therefore unheeded. His offer to let Mrs. Wetpon have 
till one o’clock for her examination of M. Riviire was sin- 
gular, and if followed up would have given legitimate 
ground of ‘complaint. It is perhaps needless to say that 
so long as her questions were relevant she was entitled 
to go on, and that when they became irrelevant she 
ought to have been stopped. At one point Alderman 
Corron interposed as “one of the Commissioners” ; but 
we are inclined to think it fortunate for Alderman Corton 
that one of Her Masesty’s Judges was not on the Bench. 
The four members of the jury who have since petitioned the 
Home Secretary misconceived their duty far more seriously 
than did Sir Witt1am Cuaruey. Their business was to find 
the verdict, and to leave the subsequent proceedings in the 
hands of the Common SeRJeant, in which the law had placed 
them. A jury ceases to have collective and independent 
existence as soon as the trial is over. It returns to the 
mass of the nation from which it proceeded, and should be 
heard of no more. The case of McLacnian v. AGNEW, on 
which we commented last week, is another. instance of an 
abuse which ought to be summarily checked. There some 
of the jurors wrote to the newspapers to say that they had 
not wished the case to be referred, and the plaintiff 
followed this up by announcing tke results of his own 
inquiries on the subject. Perhaps Mr. Justice Hawkins 
was originally to blame for having consulted the jury 
at all on a matter which it was for him to decide. 
But jurors ought not to be allowed to engage in 
public controversy about trials in which they have been 
engaged. An ordirary Home Secretary might be trusted 
not to interfere with the execution of a sentence so obvi- 
ously just. But Sir Wiiu1am Harcourt, after solemnly 
declaring in Parliament that he would not limit the discre- 
tion of a judge, has so recently set aside the deliberate 
decision of three judges that it is impossible to feel this 
confidence. 


WHIGS AND RADICALS. 


J tiga persons of more or less importance in the very 

complex organization which is called the Liberal 
party addressed audiences on Wednesday night. Mr. Suaw- 
LeFevre will not be offended if we call him a “ quantité 
“ négligeable”; the phrase, under present circumstances, 
suggests of itself that he may possibly redeem himself by 
breaking out, ten thousand strong, some day on an 
astonished world. But Lord Roszsery and Mr. Jonn 
Mok ey are not “quantités négligeables,” and their utter- 
ances are not to be passed without comment. It is not 
quite certain whether Lord Rosgpery calls himself, or 
thinks himself, a Whig; it is quite certuin that Mr. Jonn ~ 
Moxey calls himself, and thinks himself, a Radical. And, 
at any rate, as two prominent representatives of official and 
unofficial Liberalism, they stand in something like the Whig 
and Radical opposition, Lord Rosesery, even when address- 
ing a National Reform League, is a peer and a person who 
pursues politics as a recreation, and a sportsman and, geue- 
rally speaking, a politician by accident. Mr. Morey, as is 
well and generally known, is very much in earnest, very 
much of a political man of business. Now Whiggism does 
not necessarily mean political frivolity, and Radicalism does 
not necessarily mean political earnestness. But still Lord 
RoseBery may be taken as a kind of Whig, and Mr. Mortey 
as something more than a kind of Radical, The difference 
between their two speeches certainly exhibits the difference 
between the two wings of the Ministerial party; perhaps 
the agreement between the two speeches also exhibits the 
agreement, such as it is, which enables men like Lord 
GnaNVILLE and men like Mr. Toorotp Rogers, men like 
Lord Se.sorne and men like Mr. Braptauan, to work 
together for the good of their party, if not for any other very 
discoverable good. 

Perhaps, after all, agreement is more perceptible than dif- 
ference between Lord Rosepery’s jaunty apology and Mr. 
Moatey’s stern denunciation ; but then it is an agreement 
of a very peculiar kind. Lord Rosepery’s apology on 
points of detail certainly did not come to much ; indeed it 
was chiefly conducted on the discreet plan of remarki 
when the audience showed signs of being refractory, that it 
was not necessary to say much on that part of the subject. 
But to cover this poverty of detail Lord Rosrsery had a 


sweeping and, it must be owned, very ingenious apologetic 
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ent of a general kind. His own — and his 
eague’s policy might be rather difficult to e out—in 
fact, it might, in the words of Mr. Mantauin1’s immortal 
contrast, be no policy at all. But then, in the same words, 
the Opposition policy was a demd policy, being neither 
more nor less than a policy of aversion to Mr. GLADSTONE. 
The audience cheered this heartily ; but neither the 
audience nor Lord Rosegery seems to have perceived 
that a policy of pure aversion to a particular statesman 
is, after all, nearly as good, if not quite as good, as a policy 
of pure adherence to a particular statesman. It may even 
be considerably better when the particular statesman has 
managed, by the confession of all impartial persons and 
of a great many of his own partisans, to get the country 
into such a wess as it certainly has not been in during 
three-quarters of a century. It would scarcely be thought 
a valid answer in a servant discharged for incompetency to 
say to his master, “ This is very illogical ; you are proceed- 
“ing on a mere policy of aversion.” And when the sole 
refuge and resource of all persons on Lord Rosrsery’s side 
is to say, “At any rate, we do not want to change Mr. 
“ GuapstonE for Lord Sarispury,” the policy of aversion 
seems to be a phrase capable of a rather wide and 
damaging extension. However, Lord Rosesery’s forte is not 
the argument of a case, but good-humoured evasion of the 
necessity of arguing it. This function, on the whole, he 
may be said to have discharged very well. What with 
his suggestion of an Honourable Soudan Company that 
should pick up the Government pieces in Africa, and turn 
them into something solid, with his agreeable eulogy on 
candour, with his suggestions of the ease with which an 
empire or a five-pound note can be got rid of (and certainly 
Lord Rosesery is now associated with men who are very 
good at getting rid of empires), and with other points of 
his discourse, it must be pronounced a very capital discourse 
of its kind—that is to say, of the kind calculated to throw 


dust into eyes which are willing to have it thrown into | 


them. 


Quite other, of course, was Mr. Mortey’s discourse at 
Newcastle. The main body of that discourse may be 
succinctly described as a demonstration that the Soudan war 
ought to be discontinued, that the Afghan frontier war ought 
never to be entered into, and that everybody in the past who 
has and everybody in thefuture who shall enter upon wars has 
been and will be either a very foolish or a very bad person. 
Here, at any rate, there is no frivolous fencing and feinting. 
With a strong, bold ignoring of all the facts in history and 
ali the facts in consciousness, you can of course go far. To 
describe the actual condition of a State which had acted on 
Mr. Mortey’s principles for a few hundred or a few scores 
of years is only difficult because of the impossibility of con- 
ceiving such a State. It would have lost nothing, for it 
never would have gained anything; and its existence would 
not be threatened, because it would never have come into 

- But Mr. Moruey was evidently quite in earnest— 
indeed, the prelude of his speech seemed to show that he 
possessed that not infrequent source of earnestness which 
consists of being in rather a bad temper. ‘“ My friend Mr. 
“ GoscuEn,” who of course (we do not speak sarcastically) 
was not referred to among “the class of some Pharisaic 
“ gentry on our own side,” seems to have a little galled Mr. 
Morey by his now celebrated definition of Radical 
liberty of conscience as liberty to vote against your party 
when, and when only, there is no danger of putting your 
party ina minority. With the Pharisaic gentry who have 
adopted Mr. Goscuen’s phrase for their own purposes Mr. 
Morty is very angry indeed ; and, as he is never a coward, 
and quite expert enough a disputant to know the advantage 
of grasping your nettle, he confesses, and triumphs in the 
confession, that the Pharisaic gentry are quite right in their 
facts. “I have no right, forsooth,” says Mr. Mor.ey, “ to 
“ oppose a Vote of Censure if, by supporting it, I hand over 
“ power to gentlemen whose policy I approve a thousand 
“ times less.” Here it will be observed, simultaneously 
avowed, and without any possibility of collusion between 
Newcastle and Manchester, is Lord Rosenery's “ policy of 
“ aversion” in a very different quarter from that in which 
Lord Rosesery discovered it. “I have no right, forsooth,” 
says Mr. Morey, “to vote that black is not black when I 
“ dislike Lord Satispury as a ruler.” And he is quite in- 
dignant at the supposition that such circumstances should not 
alter such cases. It is “sheer cant,” he says. Whence it 
would appear that a policy of aversion is wicked in Con- 
servatives but justifiable in Radicals—a result which is the 
less astonishing that it has already been paralleled in re- 


ference to wars on savage races, the employment of Indian 
troops, the admission of Multiple Controls, and a great many 
other things. But except this result (which, as has been 
said, is not new), and — Mr. Moruey’s fervid de- 
nunciations of war, and rd Rosepery’s ingenious 
apologies for it, except also the undoubtedly pregnant and 
remarkable idea of an Honourable Soudan Company, we do 
not know that we get much light or leading on national 
polities out of these two speeches by these two very im- 
rtant and interesting persons. What we do get, however, 
is, as has been said, a clear and profitable view of the 
influences which allow persons of the views of Mr. Moruey 
and ns of the views of Lord Rosesery to work together. 
Rosesery is so sure that a policy of aversion to Mr. 
GLapsTONE is wrong that, even if he found himself in 
ment with Lord Satissury, he would have nothing to do with 
him. Mr. Mortey is so sure that a policy of aversion to 
Lord Sauispury is right that, even when he happens to think 
Mr. GuapstoneE wrong, he will have nothing to do with those 
who say so. It is almost impossible to conceive a partner- 
ship arranged on more convenient principles—on principles, 
that is to say, more convenient for the party or parties 
immediately concerned. Whether it is equally convenient 
for this unfortunate nation is another question. For it 
comes to this, by Mr. Mortey’s and Lord Rosepery’s own 
showing, that Mr. GLapsrove is to be supported when he 
does what is in their view right, because he does right, and 
that he is to be supported when he does what is in their 
view wrong, because it is @ priori certain that somebody 
else will do wronger. 


REUS CONFITENS. 


— have been two curious literary controversies 
this week. One has raged about the harmless flower 
the “tuberose.” A juvenile poet ventured to make 
tuberose a word of three syllables, and a contident critic in 
the Pall Mall Gazette vowed that of syllables tuverose 
possesses but two Then the bard wrote to say that “a 
“ great living poet pointed out to him that another” gave 
tuberose three syllables, and as the “ other” was SHELLEY, 
a flood of light was thus thrown on literary biography. To 
learn that SHe.ey is a living poet is grateful indeed to his 
many admirers. Then the critic, on his defence, quoted 
SHELLEY’s 
And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 
‘The sweetest flower for scent that blows— 

as if they proved that knew a dissyllabic tuberose. 
Of course, to any mortal with an ear, tuberose in that pas- 
sage is an anapest, and makes dead against the critic’s con- 
| tention. But the strife about tuberose is less exciting than 
the war waged over Mr. SurnHertanp Epwarps’s novel, 
The Missing Man. In reviewing this little work last week, 
we remarked—wrongly, as it seems—that the story was 
original except where the bull of fiction came in. We 
were mistaken. Mr. SurHertanp Epwarps adwits it, with 
plenty of humour and good-humour. The point is of no 
importance, as in fiction the question is, not where you get 
our materials, but what use you make of them when you 
hive got them. It will not do, of course, to “ steal the 
“brooms ready made,” and offer a story as original when 
you have merely translated it out of some other lan- 
guage, But, short of that, almost any amount of 
old ingredients may be employed as long as the result is 
interesting and satisfactory. Mr. Mit. made himself un- 
happy because of the chance of exhausting the possible 
combinations of musical sounds. The possible incidents of 
a plot seem to have been discovered by the very earliest 
story-tellers of the age. We can only modify them and 
present them in new ments. There is no work of 
art not builded out of the fragments of the past, and the 
problem for the critic is, Has the builder done his part 
well? not, has he created fresh bricks and mortar? Mr. 
Lepos pe Beavurort, LL.B., wrote to the 
Standard to accuse Mr. SutHertanp Epwaxps of stealing 
his brooms ready made, to recur to the metaphor from 
which we started. He called Zhe Missing Man “ an 
“ adaptation ” of Le Prince de Morix, by M. Avotrne 
p’Ennery (Paris, 1873). ‘In both stories,” he added, 
“the incidents are identical,” the chief change being the 
alteration of proper names. Mr. Surmerianp Epwarps 
replies, in eflect, //abes confitentem rewm, but he does 
not admit the soft impeachment about Le Prince de 
Morix, “1 am afraid,” he says, “the story of The 
“ Missing Man is not very original.” In the first place, 
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Mr. Epwarps'’s hero loses his sense of personal 
identity, and, since his tale was published, the author 


-has found that the same misfortune occurs to some one 


in Babiole. Now Babiole is a legend by the immortal 


‘Fortun# pv Borscosry, not ‘one of his best legends by any 


means. Mr, SurHerRLAND Epwarps also “owns up” to the 
bull. If you ask him Cujum pecus ? an Melibeei ? he replies 
that the bull is one of “Scorr's lot,” and had also been in 
the stallsof Mr. ANtHony CuTHBert Bens, too, 
was once owner of this useful animal. But the bulls of 
fiction are nearly as numerous as the runaway horses, 
the sprained ankles, the lost heirs, the Indian uncles, amd 


other fere nature. A few years ago a farmer was informed 
that his bull had attacked some one, and he replied, either 


“ There’s my d—d old bull again,” or “ That’s my old bull”; 
the jury’s verdict turned on their view of the actual remark. 
No one can say “That’s my old bull” in fiction. He is 
the parish bull; every one has a right to his services. 
Mr. SutHertanp Epwarps also pointed out his debts to 
Swirt (not numerous) and to the author of Sir Caartes 
Granpison. Finally, he took most of his tale from “ the 
“ feuilleton of an Italian newspaper.” Thus M. RarwaEn 


‘Lepos pe Beavurort habet confitentem reum. But what. Mr. 


SurHERLAND Epwarps did not know, when he made notes 
from the Italian fewilleton, was that the ltalian fewilletoniste 
had made notes from Le Prince de Morix. The moral is, 
Don’t convey from Italian sources; it is just as easy to 
look up the French, from whom the child of Hesperia is 
almost certain to have conveyed. Even an honest novelist 
does not like to say in a preface; “I took the scene where 
“ the baronet murders the family solicitor with the baro- 
“ meter from the Lithuanian,” because that destroys the 
illusion in the minds of his readers. These squabbles con- 
cerning plagiarism are usually very petty disturbances about 
nothing. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE speakers at a late meeting of the Liberation Society 
naturally professed to think that their own special form 

of mischief was entitled to precedence among the destructive 
measures which are intended to illustrate the advantages of 
the late change in the Constitution. Radical projectors and 
gues have’ not yet arranged among themselves the 

order of their operations. Three or four years Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN recommended that the first attack on the in- 
stitutions of the country should be directed against the 
Church ; and it is still possible that he and his friends may 


think that the plunder of the Establishment will be more 


easily secured than the ransom which is to be demanded 
from. the holders of secular property. Life-tenants are for 
various reasons more vulnerable than absolute owners. 
Beyond their own limited estates they are trustees for un- 
known successors, while ordinary possessors of land or per- 
sonalty fight as much for their children as for themselves. 
The oon are, with few exceptions, sincerely devoted to 
the institution in which they are the principal office-holders ; 
but they might not.in their personal capacity be actual losers 
by ‘any plausible scheme of disendowment. If, as in the 
case of the Irish Establishment, life-interests were pro- 
tected, the beneficed clergy would oppose the measure only 
on public grounds, and their friends might reasonably fear 
that obstinate resistance would only provoke additional 
injustice. Mr. GuapsTone never exhibited greater political 
ingenuity than in the construction of the Irish Disestablish- 
ment Bill. From the time when it was introduced into 
Parliament it became the interest of every Irish incumbent 
to wish that it should pass in its original shape. It would 
be easy to follow the precedent in a larger and more ruinous 
enterprise ; but the enemies of the Scotch Establishment 
are perhaps ill-advised in their insolent proposal that the 
manses and the churches should at once be taken from 
their lawful owners, the ministers and the parochial con- 
gregations. No selfish motive would reconcile the English 


clergy to the absolutely unmixed evil of Disestablishment. 


A few fanatics might welcome the possible relaxation of 
restraints on sacerdotal caprice, and a handful of traitors 
might. help to admit the enemy within their defences. 
The overwhelming majority would be faithful to their 
trust ; but, if the assailants were well advised, the injury 
inflicted on the general community would not be aggravated 
by the infliction of special hardships on individuals. 

It is therefore as a corporate owner of property that the 
Church is likely to be selected as an early victim of spolia- 
tion ; but the agitators apparently intend to begin with an 


attack .on its outworks. The principle of Establishment 
was a few years ago supposed to be weaker in Scotland than 
in England, in consequence of the competition of the Presby- 
terian Church with Nonconformist bodies holding the same 
doctrines, and differing almost imperceptibly in discipline. 
The upper classes in Scotland are in great part Episcopalians; 
and the Free Church and other seceding organizations divide 
with the Establishment the allegiance of a large part of 
the community. It is now said that since the time when 
Lord Hartineron at the instance of Mr, Apam proposed an 
attack on the Scotch Establishment as an electioneering 
manceuvre, there has been a strong reaction in popular 
opinion. The ‘residuaries, as they were contemptuously 
nicknamed, are less narrow and more tolerant than any of 
their rivals; but it is not known whether their good quali- 
ties are appreciated except by the educated and thoughtful 
minority. It was evident from the discontinuance of 
open attacks that Scotch Liberals until lately felt by no 
means confident that hostility to the Establishment would 
promote their political interests. It is probably for this 
reason that the revolutionary party has lately devised 
the scheme of assaulting the Church of England in detail. 
If Disestablishment could be applied to Wales, it would be 
impossible to offer a successful resistance to a subsequent 
measure of general abolition. Inno part of the kingdom 
has the Church made greater progress within the memory of 
the present generation ; and its ministrations are regarded 
with active or passive goodwill by the great body of lay 
Nonconformists. The singular appetite ofthe Welsh for reli- 
gious services, and especially for sermons, is frequently grati- 
fied by impartial attendance at the chapel and the church ; 
but the Welsh Dissenting ministers are, with few exceptions, 
indefatigable party agents; and many of the laity think 
themselves bound in honour to follow their guidance at 
elections. It was through their influence that a precedent 
of provincial legislation for the Principality was established 
by the Welsh Sunday Closing Act. The measure seems to 
have greatly increased Sunday drunkenness; but it may 
perhaps have accomplished its indirect purpose. It is odd 
that sectarian jealousy should be used to revive obsolete 
antagonism of race. In a late speech or pamphlet Mr. 
Ricuarp contended that the name of the Church of Eng- 
land was obnoxious because it was derived from a hostile 
nation. It seems that in the judgment of Welsh Dissent- 
ing preachers England is, after several centuries of uaion, 
still the hereditary enemy of Wales. 

In England, as in Wales, the Nonconformist ministers 
make a grave mistake which is not shared by all their 
allies, They may indeed lower the social rank of the clergy, 
but they will not raise their own; and they will impair 
their political and religious influence. Only the most 
bigoted of Dissenters can doubt that the Established Church, 
with all its alleged defects and errors, does much to sustain 
the general belief in the doctrines which are common to all 
Christian communities. It has been said, with some truth, 
that the multiplication of sects in one sense ‘ndicates 
earnestness of belief. At the Reformation Protestantism was 
possible only because the Latin Church had produced and 
preserved a general unanimity on the most essential articles 
of religion. The whimsical subdivisions of Scotch orthodoxy 
testify in the same manner to the national interest in the 
details of ecclesiastical discipline. The Nonconformists of 
the present day derive all their opinions from the Established 
Church, though they have instituted at their own pleasure 
various theories of selection, and though they have made 
some op excisions. Aversion to surplices and re- 
jection of the authority of bishops implied the previous ex- 
istence of both symbols of alleged superstition and usurpation. 
Disestablishment would leave behind it zealous ministers of 
the Church, but it would after a time deprive half the rural 
parishes of any form of religious service. One of the ablest 
promoters of destructive policy, and especially of the con- 
fiscation of Church property, has explained that his chief 
reason for aiding the political Nonconformists was a convic- 
tion that the Church was the chief support of Christianity. 
Few of the Dissenting ministers share his opinion, but they 
are content to accept his vigorous co-operation, When the 
Church is once overthrown the present managers of the 
Liberation Society will have nothing more to offer to 
democratic cupidity and envy. 

It remains to be seen whether the new constituencies will 
agree with the knot of obscure agitators which now devotes 
its efforts to the uverthrow of the Establishment. The 
agricultural labourers owe more than any other class to the 
Church, and they would be among the chief losers by its 
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abolition or degradation ; but they are ignorant, and open 
to the representations of unscrupulous demagogues; an 
perhaps they may in some instances fancy that the alienated 
endowments would in some form be transferred to them- 
selves. As electors they may prefer the candidates who 
will recommend themselves by the most lavish promises, 
and as expectant recipients of the black mail which 
is offered by Mr. CuamBertain they will perhaps con- 
cur in the spoliation of the Uhurch. Im politics the 
American practice of “log-rolling” may be readily imi- 
tated. Liberation of envied rivals from the burden of 
ownership may be the main object pursued by Dissenting 
ministers; but the faction to which they must appeal 
for assistance will require their concurrence in extort- 
ing a ransom from other holders of property. For the 
moment there is a lull in the agitation against the Church; 
but the designs of its enemies are not abandoned. Specu- 
lative politicians are waiting to learn in which direction the 
next gust of popular excitement may blow. If some Leeds 
Conference determines on an immediate campaign against 
the Church, the small and humble following of Mr. 
ILtincwortH will be suddenly swelled by the mass of waiters 
on Providence or fortune. 

At their late meeting the Liberation orators principally 
employed themselves in calculations of the amount of booty 
which is to ensue on a victory over the Establishment. They 
probably indulged in some exaggeration ; but the actual 
value of the plunder is immaterial. There will, in any case, 
be several millions of property to be distributed as the 
spoils of conquest. Mr. Gzorce and Mr. HynpMaNn are in 
the habit of using precisely the same argument in favour of 
their more ambitious project. One of them lately showed 
that the collective wealth of England, if it were only 
taken from its present owners, would provide moderate 
life annuities for all the widows in the country. A 
facetious commonplace records the undoubted truth that 
brooms are cheapest when they are stolen ready-made. 
If the whole endowments of the Church were at the 
disposal, not of the Liberation Society, but of a board 
of conscientious statesmen, they would fail to devise a more 
useful application of the funds than that which now exists. 
If it were possible in such an inquiry to leave spiritual in- 
terests out of consideration, the moral and social, and even 
the economic results of an Established Church would be of 
inestimable value. If the possessors of any kind of pro- 
perty still retain any political power, they ought, even on 
selfish nds, to resist any attempt at ecclesiastical spolia- 
tion, If ownership is to be dependent on supposed ex- 
pediency, the average incumbent with. 300/. a year does 
more public service than the squire with 3.000/.; and lessis 
to be got by robbing the parson than by confiscating th> 


THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY. 


PPORTUNELY, indeed, for men who like nothing | 


better than “ making things pleasant all round,” the 
course of events has enabled Ministers to give Parliament 
and the country a comparatively comfortable Easter holiday. 
On Morday last Lord Harrineton was in a position to 
inform the House that the hopes of a pacific issue of the 
Afghan difficulty had been “strengthened,” and Lord 
Epmonp Fitzmaurice to declare in more detail that the 
expected answer of the Russian Government had been already 
sent off, and that, though he was unable to state its exact 
contents, it was understood “ to contemplate an early meet- 
“ ing” of the Frontier Commission, and “ looked forward to 
“such meeting as likely to allay the excitement on both 
“ sides.” On the following day, on the motion of adjourn- 
ment for the recess, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore inquired 
whether the Government had anything further to com- 
municate ; whereupon Lord Hartineton expanded Lord 
Epmoxp Firzmaurice’s answer into a statement of con- 
siderable length without adding anything to it, and, after 
a few furtber remarks from Mr. Jam.s Lowrner and other 
members, thematterdropped, and the House separated. It was 
stated on the following day, in the form of a communiqué, that 
the Russian Imperial messenger bearing the reply of the Go- 
vernmeut of St. Petersburg to Lord GranviLte had arrived in 
London, and handed the document to the Russian Ambas- 
sador for delivery at the Foreign Office. Lord Granvitie 
was to have returned to town the same day, so that we may 
assume that he is by this time in possession of the “ exact 
“ contents” of the reply which the Unper-Secretary has so 


_ briefly summarized. It is at least to be hoped that it | 


“ contemplates” an early meeting of the Frontier Commis- 


d | sion, in something more than the merely speculative sense 


of the word; and that the undertaking of the Russian 
Government to at last send General ZeLenor to join Sir 
Peter Lumspen is immediate and unconditional. 


Since Parliament rose, however, we have had the privilege 
of hearing the comments of two Cabinet Ministers— Lord 
Rosesery and Mr. SHaw-Lerevre—on the situation. Their 
remarks may be summed un—as Lord Rosepery indeed has, 
for the convenience of criticism, expressly observed—in the 
single declaration that it is the policy of Her Masgsty’s Go- 
Vvernment “to maintain our treaty engagements with the 
“ Ameer.” Now this, so far as it goes, is no doubt an excellent 
policy, and its enunciation to a popular audience was sure of 
the applauding welcome which it received at Manchester. It is 
unquestionably true that no Afghan policy which did not 
fulfil the above-named condition ought for a moment to be 
entertained ; but, if Lord Rosrsery means that the main- 
tenance of these engagements is not merely a constituent 
principle of British policy in Afghanistan, but its ex- 
haustive definition, his statement leaves a great deal to be 
desired. For it is not only possible, but easy, to conceive 
such a settlement of the Afghan difficulty as would entirely 
fulfil the engagement of Her Masesty’s Government to 
ABDURRAHMAN, and at the same time as entirely ignore their 
obligations to the English people. Their undertaking to the 
Ameer is simply to secure to him the integrity of his 
territories." But what are or what will be the territories 
which we have thus guaranteed tohim? The answer to this 
question, of course, is that they are such territories as may be 
assigned to him by the award of an arbitration to which he is 
not a party, but by the results of which, as we understand the 
position, he has agreed to be bound, From whichit follows that, 
in the event of the British Government agreeing “for the sake 
“ of peace” to concede to Russia a far larger portion of what 
was reputed to be Afghan territory, or far more important 
and commanding positions therein, than the safety of British 
India would properly permit, it would nevertheless be open 
to them to contend, and they would, in fact, unassailably 
contend, that they had fully maintained their treaty engage- 
ments with the Ameer. Regarded from this point of view, 
Lord Rosesery’s canon of English policy in Afghanistan 
looks by no means so satisfactory as his Manchester audience 
appear to have considered it. Had AspURRAHMAN been 
represented on the Frontier Commission, according to what 
is understood to have been the original demand of the British 
Government, subsequently waived in deference to the objec- 
tions of Russia, it might have been plausibly, though not even 
then conclusively, argued that the extent of his acquiescence in 
any encroachment on his territory might safely be made the 
measure of our own. Whatever concessions to Russia were re- 
garded by the AmEER as not compromising his own indepen- 
dence could not, it might then have been said, to any material 
extent imperil the tranquillity of our Indian Empire. But 
with ABDURRAHMAN reduced to the position of a mere spec- 
tator of the delimitation proceedings, the case is entirely 
different. No doubt he has a consultative voice in the 
arrangements, and Her Masesty’s Government may, of 
course, allow their assent or resistance to specific Russian 
pretensions to be determined by his view of them. But, 
on the other hand, they may not; and our point is that, in 
the latter case no less than in the former, they can claim to 
have maintained their treaty engagements with him. 
Whetlter the maintenance of these engagements and the 
pursuance of a sound and safe British policy in Afghanistan 
are—as Lord Rosepery assumes them to be—convertible ex- 
pressions, depends entirely upon the character of the delimi- 
tation to which Her Mavesty’s Government ultimately 
agree. 

Always assuming that the new attitude has not been 
assumed for the mere purpose of gaining time, the prospects 
of obtaining a satisfactory settlement of the frontier ques- 
tion from the Indian point of view have no doubt improved. 
They have improved exactly to this extent—that, whereas a 
little while ago it seemed possible that Russia might stick 
to her irregularly seized positions in Afghanistan, rejecting 
our demands that she should evacuate them, and tempo- 
rizing with the question of delimiting the frontier, until 
the British Government were at last forced to the alterna- 
tive of a humiliating and dangerous submission or war, 
there now appears some probability that Russia, though 
still sticking to her positions, will proceed to the formal 
execution of her engagements in the matter of the frontier 
question. This improvement, such as it is, may be . 
due to one of two causes—either that Russia, having 
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been convinced by our military preparations that war | p® 


is inevitable unless she makes some concessions, does 
not care to hazard a war for the mere sake of holding 
everything that she has seized, and resigning nothing, or 
else merely that she is not at this moment prepared for the 
struggle. And of course it would be foolish to lose sight of 
the fact that the less satisfactory explanation of the two is a 
perfectly adequate one. No one, we suppose, can doubt 
that, if war were to break out on the Indian frontier at any 
time during the next month or two, it would find the 
Government of India in far more readiness than the Russian 
Empire to meet its immediate demands. It is next to certain, 
therefore, that, even if Russia had made up her mind to 
war, even if she were not only resolved to face it, but 
anxious to begin it, she would have sent precisely the same 
conciliatory answer as has just reached Lord GRANVILLE; 
that she would have “contemplated” an early meeting of 
the Frontier Commission, with the object of allaying excite- 
ment on both sides; and would either have remained 
in the attitude of contemplation or have amused us by a 
pretended participation in Sir Peter LumspeEn’s inquiries 
until such time as she felt herself ready to fight. We will 
not dwell, however, upon that hypothesis, which, besides 
being the more distasteful to the public, is less probable 
than the alternative supposition that Russia does not at 
peeve’ mean war, and will abate just exactly as much of 


pretensions as may be found necessary to avoid it. The | 


question, then, for us will be, How much abatement will 
our Government have the wisdom and firmness to exact? 
We cannot pretend to say that, as regards the answer 
to that question, the omens are by any means favourable. 
The only addition we notice which Lord Rosesery made 
to his definition of our Afghan policy as that of “ main- 
“taining our treaty engagements with the AMEER” was 
this ; that there should be “no patching up of a hollow 
“truce to meet the exigencies of the moment,” but that 
we should seek to arrive at “a permanent modus vivendi 
“for the two great nations of Russia and England.” 
Statements of that kind in the mouth of one of Mr. 
Guapstone’s colleagues always appear to us to be as ominous 
as they are meant to be reassuring. We, at any rate, 
greatly prefer our own addition to the “policy of main- 
“ taining our treaty engagements with the Ameer,” and 
are strongly of opinion that the Government would do 
better to look to the strategical and political necessities of 
British India before they trouble themselves about the pos- 
sibility of establishing a modus vivendi with its steadily en- 
croaching neighbour. They know, or they ought to know, 
by this time that what Russia wants is not the mere means 
of living on amicable terms with us, given good will on both 
sides—for that she could have had for the asking any time 
during the last twenty years—but such a strategic position 
on the flank of our Indian Empire as will enable her to 
decide from time to time, and in accordance with the exi- 
gencies of her European policy, whether for the moment she 
will live with us on amicable terms or no. And the value 
of establishing a modus vivendi between any two parties is 
seriously affected by the known existence of the disposition 
in the mind of one of them. It is for that reason that we 
are inclined to augur iJl from Lord Roszsery’s remarks on 
that point, more especially when made in that first gush of 
relief from a war-scare which is only too likely to make 
Mr. GuapsTove as clay in the hands of the Russian potter. 


EARLY SPRING ON THE QUANTOCKS. 

F one wishes to get the greatest amount of enjoyment possible 
I out of his hills he must carefully exclude, wile he is among 
them, any kind of comparison with other bills. For instance, while 
on the Herefordshire Beacon, which sses many admirable 
features, it would be foolish to regret that Malvern Hill rises, singly 
and alone, out of a flat country, so that there are no companion hills 
to lend variety and contrast ; the dales and cloughs of Derbyshire 
are spoiled directly one thinks of ravines and caiions; and one 
must not let the mind turn to the Alps when on the slopes of 
Helvellyn, In the same way, the traveller who wanders about the 
Quantocks loses his pains it he suffers his imagination to dwell 
upon crags, precipices, peaks, or saddlebacks, because there are 
none of these things among them; nor is there any danger in 
climbing to the summit of the highest hill among them, nor any 
glory, even the glory of long endurance, to be got by standing on 
the topmost peak. On the other hand, as Wordsworth long ago 
discovered, the Quantocks are full of charming spets, and he 
who has sojourned a week or two among them will carry away a 
lasting and most —— remembrance, not the least pleasant 
portion of which is he has probably had the hills, fer the best 


rt of his visit, entirely to himself. There are Ho hotels at all, 
fashionable or otherwise; the place is known to few ; and, except for 
occasional picnic parties from Bridgwater, whose people love their 
Quantocks, the hills are practically left all the year round to their 
solitudes. They are pleasant in the summer and in the autumn, but 
in the early spring, and in those days when the East wind is less 
relentless than usual, the place ha’ a charm which seems, while 
one is actually there, peculiar to this corner of England. The 
nature of this charm is difficult to explain, but principally it 
seems to spring from the very solitude. Renken else in England, 
not even among the Tors of Dartmoor, does one more quickly 
shake off London; nowhere does one more readily fall into the 
illusion of boundless wastes. Even though there is a village within 
three miles of any point on the hills, it is easy to assure oneself that 
human habitations are hundreds of miles away when one stands 
at the head of a comb and sees hill beyond hill, valley running 
out of valley, with no house or cuttage or sign of man, and hears 
no sound but the tinkling of a sheep-bell and the singing of the 
lark. As for the general appearance of the hills, they are mostly 
bare of trees, but covered with gorse—the early gorse, which is 
already in blossom, and the late gorse, still covered with the dead and 
dry, grey and drab-coloured flowers of last year—and with heather, 
now withered and dry. The turf in March and April is springy to 
the step, but has not yet put on its summer hue, and the ground 
is covered with a yellow moss. When the sunshine lies upon the 
hills at this season, the slopes are brown and the dry heather ory 
under cloud the slopes look green and the heather black. ‘The 
incline, as one mounts the hills, is very gentle, and the elevation, 
when you have reached the highest puint, is not more than twelve 
hundred feet. Seen from the head of Holford Comb, which is, 
rhaps, the best point for a view of the range, the highest hill, 

Vill’s Neck, looks like a long, flat hog’s back, but it is steeper on 
the Taunton side. The most important of them, not much lower 
than Will’s Neck, is certainly Danesborough, which is a natural 
fortress and a distinct, rounded mountain, crowned with an old 
British fortification and with a little wood o! stunted oaks, reminding 
one of the strange little forest of oaks on Dartmvor. Another 
long flat ridge is Hare’s Knap, grassy and covered with ferns, the 
lower slopes thick with coppice of beech and holly; beyond is 
Cothelstoue, with its ancient stone tower on the top, and behind us 
is Firebeacon, with its tall fir mast upon the summit. About and 
over all these ridges there is excellent walking for many a long day, 
with a very good chance of losing the way, and even, as has hap- 
pened, that of spending the night upon the hills. From some points 
there is a view of the Bristol Channel, and though the waters of 
that estuary are generally brown, there are days, it the sky is cloud- 
less and the wind is in the west, when from the Quantocks the 
waters of the Channel are as blue as those of the Mediterranean, 
and Steep Holm lies in the midst of them glowing and gloritied, 
bathed in the sunshine, and the Welsh coast is visible across the 
Channel with its irregular line of deeper blue than sky or sea, 
and the ships gu sailing—there are still sailing ips afloat— with a 
fair wind up to Bristol. But it is better to walk up and down the 
combs of the Quantocks than to wait and watch for such rare days 
as those. At no season and in no weather are these combs other than 
beautiful, though they are not perhaps at their best in early spri 
when they have lost the purple flush which covers the underw 
in January, but have not yet got the first flush of green. There are 
many of these combs, some narrow, some broad, but every one 
with its hanging woods and steep slopes on either side, and every 
one with its stream rising in a green quagmire at the head of the 
comb and rushing down over pebbles aud tiny waterfalls. These 
little mountain streams are delightful; here they run in the open; 
there they run through miniature ravines at least four or five feet 
deep, in which they have cut their narrow channel; beside them 
stand ancient oaks as old as the days when the Britons made their 
last stand here, covered now with white lichen and having polypod 
ferns growing on their hoary old branches. There are deep beds 
of be oad moss on their banks, great bushes of broom, ash trees, 
and, later on, there will be masses of fern. The most imposing of the 
combs are Cocker and Holford, but the prettiest of all is. a certain 
little glen which lies between Alfoxton House and Holford 
village. It is deep and narrow, and the thick woods hang over 
the stream which brawls at the bottom. It was in this very glen 
that Wordsworth sat one pew in early spring—it is now 
nearly a hundred years ago—and felt “an impulse from the vernal 
wood,” and heard “a thousand blended notes,” and watched 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air. 

They still spread out their fan in April, and the thousand blended 
notes are as sweet and as musical as in the year 1798. Indeed, 
the “ warbling quire” are nowhere more delightful than in the 
combs, coppices, and glens about the feet of the Quantocks. 
Birds seem to like a small wood better than a large one, and the 
neighbourhood of man better than the solitudes of the hills, To 
ears deadened with London noise, the singing of the birds is at. 
first no more than what satisfied the poet—a thousand blended 
notes. Presently, however, one learns to distinguish ; there is the 
shrill note of the wren, the pipe of the robin, the joyous jug- 
jug of the blackcap, nearest of all birds to the nightingale, the 
songs of the blackbird and the thrush, the selt-satistied repetition 
of the chiff-chatf, the surprised cry of the woodpecker, and the 
cheerful quack, ending with a long and shrill coo, of the nuthatch. 
This place was @ favourite resort of Wordsworth's. He says of 
it:—“The brook fell down a sloping rock, so as to make a water- 
fall considerable for that country, and across the pool below had 
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fallen a tree, an ash, from which rose perpendicularly boughs in 
search of the light intercepted by the deep shade above. The 
‘boughs wore leaves of green that for want of sunshine had faded 
into almost lily white; and from the underside of this natural 
sylvan bri coocre long and beautiful tresses of ivy, which 
waved gently in the breeze.” Forty years afterwards Wordsworth 
revisited the place; but the tree was gone. There is, however, 
generally a tree somewhere or other fallen across the stream, with 
‘tresses of ivy waving in the breeze. 

Alfoxton House, where the Wordsworths stayed for two years, 
is a big though not exactly a stately mansion. The house is 
exactly what Miss Wordsworth described it in the year 1798. In 
front is a kind of wood with grass, gravel walk, and shrubs. At 
the side of the house rises the hill, its lower slope still, as then, 
covered with trees, Within the park or inclosure were then, and 
are now, deer and sheep; and here is still 

the under grove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and green, 

celebrated by Wordsworth in his fanciful lines beginning “ A 
whirl blast from behind the hill.” The house and garden are so 
large that one can hardly understand how the Wordsworths could 
allord to live there. At this time the united incomes of the poet 
and his sister did not amount to two hundred pounds a year; 
and the house, according to modern ideas, should require some- 
thing like two thousand. But no doubt the gardens were not 
kept up, according to modern ideas, and the mere rental of 
 country-house is often very small indeed, even at the present 
day. Among the poems written here were “ We are Seven,” 
“ The Idiot Boy,” “ Expostulation and Reply,” “ To My Sister,” 
and the “ Last of the Flock”; and it was during a walk from 
Alfoxton over the Quantocks to Watchet that Coleridge and 
Wordsworth planned The Ancient Mariner. All the places about 
and round the hills have, indeed, associations with Wordsworth 
and his friends. If The Ancient Mariner was planned on the wa 

to Watchet, perhaps one of the venerable figures which may still 
be seen sitting on the jetty of that little port was the model of 
‘the unfortunate Mariner himself. All along the north coast of 
Cornwall and Devon are quaint little ports, such as Boscastle, 
Ilfracombe, Minehead; but there is none so quaint as this of 
Watchet, with its harbour, made by a atone and timber jetty, 
and its coasting vessels left high and dry in the mud at low 
tide. Porlock, Minehead, and Duaster are all places known to 
Wordsworth. ‘he first of these can boast the additional honour 
of having a sonnet written entirely for itself by Southey, and a 
very indifferent sonnet too. Lynmouth and Lynton were also 
visited from here; perhaps also, though it is tive-and-twenty 
miles in quite another direction, Glastonbury Tor and Abbey. 
Within two miles ot Alfoxton is the little church and village of 
Kilve, celebrated in the “ Anecdote for Fathers” as “‘ Kilve by the 
green sea” and “ Kilve’s delightful shore.” Ifcuriosity should induce 
the visitor to seek out Kilve, he will certainly begin by asking 
himself what, in the name of wonder, Wordsworth saw here 
‘to make him call this shore delightful. Presently, if he comes a 
second time, and uses his eyes aright, he will discover for himself. 
Kilve consists, tirst, of a small church, not very remarkable, but 
respectable, with a low square tower, and some old tombstones in 
the churchyard ; there are two or three houses ; beyond the church 
are the ruins, picturesque, but of no great extent, of some old reli- 
gious foundation, the nature of which cannot be learned from the 
oldest inhabitant, who says, vaguely, there was once a “ chapel ” 
there, nor from the guide-book, which is silent concerning Kilve. No 
doubt the county historian knows, could we consult him. The ruin 
is roofless, but one or two of the windows appear to have been re- 
cently “restored” with red brick—one does not see why; the 
chambers within are small, and it is difficult to make out the ori- 
ginal -— Adjoining the ruin is a modern farmhouse, which 
probably once formed part of the convent. On the other side of 
the ruin runs the stream which we saw rising at the head of Hol- 
ford Court, and running through the glen below Alfoxton. It is 
not far now from its mouth; the low banks are covered with the 
lesser celandine and great clumps of the yellow marsh-marigold. 
Following the stream, the path brings us to a lime-kiln, a very 
striking and lonely-looking lime-kiln, which makes one think of 
The Bells, and expect to hear their tinkling. It employs, appa- 
rently, one old man, whose innocent duty it is to sit on a wheel- 
barrow and survey the scene, and a boy, who is continually 
occupied in loading three pack-asses with materials for lime, and in 
— them to the kiln. Beyond the lime-kilu is the “ delightful 
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Some shores there are on which the waves beat and dash; some 
along which they creep, and lisp, and babble, and murmur, and do 
all kinds of sportive and pretty things to please the poets; some 
shores there are where the sand stretches for miles as hard and 
springy as turf; some which are covered with pebbles, shingle, and 
seaweed, rolled in coils; some where you may gather the most 
fragile and beautiful shells; some there are on which are hauled 
the boats and spread the nets of the fishing folk. Kilve is not like 
avy of these shores. It consists of projecting strata or ledges of 
blue slate, er what to the unscientific eye looks like slate, but 

it should be called lias; no waves beat or creep, or do 
anything at all that is pretty, upon these ledges; there is no sea- 
weed, no sand, no shells, no shingle; there are no boats; behind 
it there is a low, mean kind of cliff a few feet high, which consists, 
still speaking a of alternate layers of clay and slate. 
As for the “ green sea,” it is brown, distinctly brown. Of course 


there is no one on this dismal shore; none of the residents of Kilve 
would dream of walking here for pleasure; presently, however, 
while the stranger blankly wonders if there is not perhaps, some- 
where, a poem f° Kilve, just as there was once a Tyre on the island 
and a Tyre on the mainland, he perceives two figures coming 
slowly along. They are two women, and they have come all the 
way trom Nether Stowey, which is five miles, to gather limpets 
on the shore. Kilve, then, is good for something, and limpets are 
healthy. But could Wordsworth have been thinking of limpets ? 
The women, as it happens, turn out to belong to that once in- 
teresting, but now partially civilized, race known as “ broom 
squires,” who stil] have their headquarters near Stowey, and until 
recently refused all proffers of religion, education, manners, or 
morals. They steal the dry heather from the hills and make it 
into brooms, and sell their brooms about the country, and 
have always done so, from time immemorial; but as one of 
the women—degenerate creature—remarked, it is a poor trade, 
and she would not suffer any of her children to be brought up for 
it. The limpets on Kilve’s shore seem certainly remarkable for 
their size; but the m does not, in so many words, state that 
the delights of Kilve are summed up in its limpets. The traveller 
—_ sadly away ; another illusion is lost, and faith in the poet is 
shaken. 

If he visits Kilve a second time, however, let it be by the lane 
which Wordsworth would take from Alfoxton House. It is a 
steep and narrow lane with high banks—like a Devonshire lane— 
one of the sweetest lanes in England; in late March or early 
April the hedges are already in leaf; in the more sheltered 
spots, the blackberry is beginning to blossom; there are quan- 
tities of flowers, the most splendid primroses, oxlips, dog-violets, 
celandine, white stitchwort, periwinkle, cow-parsley, bluebell, 
and the tall “archangel,” or yellow nettle; the larks are sing- 
ing overhead; and nearly all the way one is accompanied 
by the babble and plash of running and falling water. The 
stream appears and disappears; now it runs beside the road, 
and now under it; leaning over the stone parapet of the little 
bridge, and looking into the dark pool below, hung over with 
alders and filberts, one thinks of that friend of Mr. Jefferies, the 
trout. Half way down the lane, the stream broadens into a pond 
and makes a wash across the road, such a wash as was that at 
Edmonton. ‘To walk down this lane is to put into good temper 
the coldest and most crossgrained of mortals, and to prepare him 
to find beauty everywhere. And, indeed, when one stands again 
upon the shore with that lane behind in one’s mind, and sees how 
the sun lights up the bold sweep of Bridgwater Bay on the east, 
the great clitfs of Minehead on the west, and the blue hills of 
Wales across the Channel, it is possible to realize that it was on 
these things that the poet gazed, not on the ledges of slate and 
clay or the remarkably fine limpets. [et us be reconciled to our 
Wordsworth. The shore of Kilve is indeed delightful. 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


HERE are different opinions as to the degeneracy of the 
modern Briton; but it is, at least, partially satisfactory to 
observe that he is still as ever excitable at the prospect of a general 
election. Whether this excitability is accompanied by any intelli- 
gent conception of the questions at stake may indeed be doubted. 
But the stoutest praisers of times gone by must acknowledge that 
the separation of the two things does not date from to-day or 
esterday. The first thing which strikes the casual reader of 
lection Intelligence is the apparently enormous number of 
candidates. There are only, as iar as it is known, twelve addi- 
tional seats to be fought; yet it would seem as if everybody who 
has ever sat in any Parliament, everybody who has ever tried 
for a seat in any Parliament, and most people who have neither 
sat nor tried to sit in any, were simultaneously at the service 
of the free and independent electors, actual and prospective, 
of Great Britain and Ireland. To such an extent is this 
the case that men who are not candidates have already been 
known to give themselves the airs of Lord Castlereagh, and 
to be proportionately looked up to as persons uf distinction. 
Speaking generally, this (the frequency of candidates, not 
the pride of non-candidates) is by no means to be regretted. 
It tends to neutralize the Caucus nuisance, and may not im- 
probably result in supplying the next Parliament with a body 
of members less marked off into cut-and-dried sections than 
has been the case for a good many years. ‘That this result is 
feared by the advocates of a servile uniformity is obvious from 
their attempt to introduce the second ballot—an institution which, 
among all the mischievous instruments of modern democracy, 
holds perhaps the first place as an instrument of pure and unmiti- 
gated mischief. “The more the merrier” may sound frivolous 
when applied to such grave matters, but there is in the circum- 
stances of the moment a great deal of solid sense in it. 

Given, however, the facts (which appear to be facts) that almost 
every <a of the kingdom—except, perhaps, the English 
Universities—-will be fought, and that there are plenty of fighters, 
and the fact (which is certainly a fact) that the constituencies have 
been largely increased in number, a more than ordinary Babel of 
tongues may be expected during the next three months. It may 
be said to have begun already, and it is not a little curious to ob- 
serve the character of its utterances where they can be disentangled. 
As may be expected, Liberal-Radical voices are largely in the 
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majority. We do not say that it is wise—we have frequently said 
that it is unwise—of the Conservative to talk so much less than his 
aan but it is probably the nature of the animal. Besides, 
are but few cases in which Conservatives have adopted, or are 
likely to adopt, the plan of cutting each others’ throats by standing 
for the same constituen Thanks to the Caucus, there is good 
hope that in the Radical section, at least, of the Liberal party a 
7 different state of things will appear. For the Caucus will 
still be dictating, and, thanks to some notable instances, the craven 
fear of its dictation which once prevailed seems to be somewhat 
decreasing. The interesting example of the Edinburgh division, 
whose Caucus has excommunicated Mr. Goschen by ten to one, 
while its electors have invited him by a clear majority, comes 
happily after the successful rebellion of Mr. Marriott and the 
calm contumacy of Mr. Forster to show that if you resist the 
Schnadhorst he will flee from you. So Liberal candidates do 
abound, and their professions and programmes show by unmis- 
takable testimony that the Liberal order of political architecture, 
as itis understood at the present day, is a very composite order 
indeed. If it were not for the fortunate bond of unity which 
exists in a professed love for Mr. Gladstone and a professed 
hatred for Lord Salisbury, it would be exceedingly hard to define 
in what the Liberalism of these Liberals consists. But this 
shibboleth once uttered, “Austria and France shoot in each 
other’s mouths” with as direct opposition of aim and as calm un- 
consciousness of the imminence of mutual destruction as in the 
original case which so diverted the Bastard Faulconbridge. A 
still more interesting subject, however, is the quality of these 
addresses. An exasperated Tory whom we have sometimes 
‘before quoted, and always, as now, with due reprobation for his 
lavguage, described the election of 1880 as having been “ won by 
hard lying.” It will at least be non-contentious if we express a 
belief that honest men of all classes will agree that it would be 
unfortunate if the election of 1885 or 1886 should be won by hard 
lying. We are, of course, secure from such a painful element in 
the election discourses of Mr. George Russell. Mr. Russell, who 
owes his personal and political existence to the historic Con- 
stitution of England, in political and social matters may, 
of course, be trusted to do political judgment and justice to that 
Constitution. Let us see. Mr. Russell spoke at Fulbam last 
Tuesday, and the chief propositions of bis speech are as follows, 
That Parliament should apply the property of the City Companies 
as a rate in aid for housing the peor and paying school fees; that 
the power of the landlords should be shattered; that immense 
evils had come from the tying up of land in the Russell family ; 
that English Radicals did not attack property [except, of course, 
the property of Companies and landlords}; that any law 
in the reign of Queen Anne was tyrannical and ought 
to be repealed [there is a breadth about this which is quite 
refreshing]; and that the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
which was returned in 1874 by a large majority [returned 
is, by the way, an odd expression for a Ministry which has 
been in Opposition] fell to pieces on account of its determination 
to pursue an unjust and unnecessary war. Such are Mr. Geo 
Russell's ethics, his history, and (with a few little additions 
favouring the payment of members, the non-payment of the Royal 
Family's aaah expenses, and the like) his politics. A policy 
of bribe for the future; a history of mis-statements for the past. 
Of course we do not insinuate that the remarkable description of 
the legislation of Queen Anne is a mis-statement. We do not 
quite feel equal to the task of arguing with a politician who tells 
us that Queen Anne's Mutiny Acts, her Money Bills, the Act of 
Union with Scotland, and all the legislation, public and private, 
legal and financial, of a whole reign, were tyrannical, and ought 
to be repealed. Would Mr. George Russell like to repeal the 
multiplication table ? 

Before a town constituency this sort of thing does not much 

matter. Large sections of it are not bribable, and other 
_sections are shrewd enough to see that the proposed bribes will 
do them no good. Besides, they are well accustomed to the thing. 
Perhaps with such constituencies, another electioneerer reported on 
the same morning, the Rev. Dr. Allon, who talks about Mr. 
Gladstone's latter days being “so pathetically troubled” by his 
own bluaders and misdeeds, may hit the weak joints of the urban 
armour better. But what is really curious is to ascertain how the 
sort of wooing to which Mr. George Russell, a personage of 
tolerable abilities and of respectable station, has condescended, 
will suit the country constituencies. On that all depends, and 
it is at once surprising and satisfactory that the most un- 
scrupulous demagogues seem to be choosing town constituencies 
by preference. Perhaps it is that, whether their lingo has any 
effect on the towns or not, it is at least intelligible to townsmen, 
It is to be feared that a wholesale condemnation of the legislation 
of Queen Anne would only produce in the rustic mind some slight 
bewilderment mingled with not a little contempt, 

But both on rustics and townsmen the Allonian idea of pathos 
may possibly make some impression. For it is one which (though 
it is odd to find it on the lips of a minister of the Gospel) is very 
prevalent in the human race, That it is very hard that one’s sin 
should find one out, that headaches after indulgence are clearly 
an institution due to the evil principle and not the good in the 
arrangement of mundane affuirs, that a man ought to be able to 
play at bowls without meeting with rubbers, and that it is very 
cruel of troublesome agents to go and get killed when one is 
placidly having one’s portrait painted and arranging little pore 


to the theatre, are notions held by many people besides 


Allon, and ble of being supported by much extremely human 
reasoning. ‘The unwise Later never meant to get a head- 
ache, that is quite certain; and we do not su that 
the wildest Tory imagines Mr. Gladstone to have deliberately 
planned General Gordon’s death. But the one and the other 
went the straight way to these lamentable results, perfectly 
well knowing, or at least with every pee for knowing 
perfectly well, that the results must in all human probability be 
reached, Dr. Allon thinks the results “pathetic troubles,” and 
perhaps some electors will think so, too, when they have the 
warraut of a Doctor of some surt of Divinity. By ingenious 
working on these springs a good deal may be done in the way of 
litical campaigning, more perhaps on the whole than by sweep- 
ing denunciations of an entire volume of the Statute-book, or 
even by vigorous promises of bribery, But the campaigner must . 
be a very stark man, and not hesitate at trifles, The example of 
the Reverend Dr. Allon, who thinks it a very pathetic troubie for Mr, 
Gladstone that a man whom Mr. Gladstone has abandoned to his 
fate should undergo it, cannot easily be bettered, though there was 
a week or 80 ago a ce shot in some provincial organ of the: 
Ministerial party which we think bettered it. This newspaper, if 
we remember accurately, laid it dowa in so many words that 
“the death of Gordon was one of those circumstances which no 
statesman could foresee.” There is a boldness about this which 
leaves the Doctor of some sort of Divinity a long way behind, and 
which nearly approaches the description of the rude and dis- 
traught Tory above referred to. For there is a certain pathos. 
about Mr. Gladstone’s troubles—at least to himself; nor is there 
any class of human woes which by the sufferer is felt to be such 
an injury as the class which we have ventured to group meta- 
phorically or typically under the title “headaches.” But when 
you lay it down as a maxim of political science that no states- 
man can foresee that the leaving of an agent with a stick 
and an aide-de-camp for a whole twelvemonth in the midst 
of a vast army of infuriated savages may at least not im- 
probably result in the agents death, you get into a ditferent class 
of proposition. It is, no doubt, a proposition which sounds 
authoritative and contident, and which perhaps may, if the hearer 
carefully abstains from examining it, have a convincing effect on 
him, Still, if the Great Liberai Party goes to the poll on the two. 
propositions that Mr. Gladstone’s recent annoyances are pathetic 
troubles, and that no statesman could ibly have foreseen 
Gordon’s death, we fear—we greatly fear—that the rude and 
violent person quoted will have but too much reason to describe 
the next election, whether it end in victory or defeat for that 
party, as having been fought by it with very much the same 
weapons as those which he described so improperly five years ago.. 


PEACE-EGGERS. 


aa presentation at Eastertide, by the peace or pasch eggers, of 
dramas depicting scenes in he lives of saints and heroes is of 
ancient date in England, and it has survived in the North to the 
present day, in a very degenerate fashion it is true, but bearing 
still some traces of its old characteristics. In the middle ages 
these plays fell often within the province of guild-brethren, and in 
the books of many old guilds entries are found of disbursements 
for the players’ Easter costumes, In some parts also the parochial 
authorities took the matter up, and churchwardens’ accounts 
attest the zeal that was display As time went on the religious 
element in the miracle-plays grew fainter and fainter, and except 
in certain districts they died out altogether, In the dramas of 
the peace-eggers in the North of England St. George himself 
has come to be a somewhat boastful, swaggering hero; but the 
survival even of this relic of old-time customs is of singular 
interest in these days. The relationship of the plays.to Easter 
eggs is not now well made out, though sometimes one finds the 
actors decked with garlands of them, or carrying them about 
in baskets. If one would see the peace-eggers at their best, 
they should be sought in country districts, where modern ideas 
penetrate slowly, and where the local spirit is strong; their type 
should not be taken from the dirty boys in tinsel and tissue 
es enact St. George or Beelzebub on the turf of suburban. 
awns. 

But the spirit of modern times is telling sadly upon the 
eggers, even in country districts, and we may expect School 
being about their extinction. However, a very few years ago 
rustic life was wondrously moved by them, and Eastertide was 
then one of deep moment in the uneventful life of North-country 
boys. There was a secret conclave in every village weeks before- 
hand, when the choice spirits were settling the proceedings. You 
could have seen them grouped together at the street corners, or 
walking in parties about the country, discussing the p ions for 
the play; while the outside boys, who were despised use the 
were weak or poor, looked enviously on, ‘These latter, ind 
often got up a set amongst themselves, and went through a play, 
whereat the others jeered, knowing well it was not equal to their 
own. But before any drama could be enacted there were many 
questions to decide. The discussion did not run long on what the 
play should be, for the great popularity of “ St. George” almost 
invariably led to its adoption ; but there was the cast to 
and there were the parts to learn, and ape 
to meet some local need or point some village moral. The compe- 
tition amongst the boys as to who should take the hero ran very 
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highs but it was settled by the physique, the strength of voice, 
» in a rough way, by the declamatory power ‘of the aspirants. 
It has been settled before now by a stand-up fight. The rejected 
anes were often difficult to console, and on some. occasions, to 
soothe their wounded. vanity, other doughty champions were 
brought into, the play, and you might sometimes have seen 
St. Andrew and St. James clad in gorgeous panoply strutting 
about the vil green, though they had no part in the drama 
except the repetition of a few phrases inserted for their gratification. 
Nor was there any lack of those who would fill the parts of the 
Devil and his imps; the King of Egypt was a nese character 
also; and even those who impersonited the Physician and the 
Jester had no cause to grumble. These preliminaries satisfactorily 
arranged, it became necessary to provide the costumes and acces- 
sories, and the friends of the actors were now pressed into the 
service for whateyer they might have of gay apparel or of brilliant 
trappings. Some one must contribute a tin kettle and a dripping- 
pan or two whereout cunningly to fashion the helmet and breast- 
plate of the good St. George; and there were horns and tails 
required for the devils. A tarmer of the neighbourhood would 
lend his barn for the rehearsals, perhaps one of those huge Tudor 
structures built on the plan of churches, with a nave and aisles, 
and with pine and arches made out of great oak beams. Now, 
hanging about the doors or peeping in at the windows, might have 
been seen the outside boys longing to witness or hear something of 
the interesting proceedings. At last came Eastertide, and surely 
the ers knew whether the sun danced or not, for they 
were up betimes when the miracle was acted on the Paschal 
Sunday. Now one does not see it until the next day, unless the 
eagerness of the actors induce them to come out before their time, 
in the previous week, or even earli-r, The people were on the 
look-out for them; the women would come to their doors, and, 
shading their eyes from the sun with their hands, would descry 
them in the distance, and call out to the children within, “ Eh, 
there's th’ pace-eggers coming!” and presently half the champions 
of Christendom, with Satan and a crew of devils, would pass along 
the country road, They were on their way to enact the drama on 
the village-green, where the rustics assembled, and at the houses 
of the neighbouring gentry, where praise and guerdon awaited 


Awongst the plays of the peace-eggers are several vestiges of 
older cramis; and these degraded remains, which are inextricably 
confused, treat the lives of the saints in a somewhat roystering and 
pot-valiant way, which, however, is not wholly out of accordance 
with the manner of the oldest and most characteristic of Miracles. 
We must, however, content ourselves with giving some account 
of the most popular of the Easter dramas—that of St. George— 
which we shall do from a manuscript we have seen, taken down 
from trustworthy sources, and -srefully collated... It resembles, 
in many particulars, one given in Halliweli’s Nursery Rhymes 
and Tales, and is not unlike some mummers’ plays popular in 
Dorsetshire, Oxfordshire, and Derbyshire, as well as in Wales 
and the Scotch Lowlands. But these are frequently acted at 
Christmas-time, while in the North of England the play of St. 
George is almost invariably gone through only by the Laster 


probably because the feast of the saiut sometimes 

Pills at Easter-tide. There are several local variants of it, and one 

or two printed leaflets we have seen give the words in a very 
corrupt and degraded fashion. 

The Jester speaks the prologue to the play, in which he calls 

on the “ brave gallants ” to make room, and hopes they will prove 

kind with their “eggs and strong beer,” and concludes with the 


We are the peace-eggers that the Easter p'a: 
j Step in St. thou clear for way 
St. George then comes forward, and boasts: very valiantly of bis 
mighty deeds, and of how he has liberated the Amazon Queen; 
and, finally, says that he has searched through the world, but has 
never yet found his equal. To him now enters Slasher or 
Slaughter, the type of brute force, who boasts even more man- 
fully, and taunts the champion with his inability to break a head 
of iron or @ body of steel, whereupon they fight, and he is 
wounded. The Jester then calls the Physician, who, after the 
fashion of the play, talks vaingloriously of his travels, and of 
what ov can cure—‘ both pains within and pains without "—and 
tells now that he is provided with “ crutches for ducks, spectacles 
for humble bees, packsaddles and panniers for grasshoppers, and 
i for broken-backed mice.” Has he not cured Sir Harry of 
&@ “pang-nail” more than forty yards long, and does he not now 
cure the wounded Slasher? St. George's next fight is with the 
Dragon, which comes in shouting :— 
2 Oh, Iam the Dragon! Fear thou my ja 
Yes, I am the Dragon : 
After some boastful words from the champion, there enters to him 
Almidor, sometimes called Paradine, the black King of Morocco, 
who reproaches him with having stolen away the beauteous Sabra, 
whereto St, George replies :— 
Stand off, oh black Morocco dog! 
Or by my sword thou’lt die ; 
[’ll pierce thy carcass full of holes, 
And make thy buttons fly. 
To this the other responds :— 
Draw out thy sword to slay, 
Pall out thy purse and pay, 


For I will have my recompense 
Before I go away. ” 


In the fight that follows the black prince is slain. Ptolemy, 
sometimes named Anthony, King of pt, now comes forward,” 
and loudly bewails the death of his son-in-law, calling upon 
Hector toslay St. George ; and, despite the champion’s warning that 
he can cut his enemy to mince-meat, and send him to “ Black 
Sam,” Hector enters the conflict, and is desperately wounded. 
Now comes much horse-play between St. George and the Jester, 
who his called the knight, not, it must be confessed, unjustly, a 
“saucy coxcomb”; but this is varied almost at will. Finally, 
according to the fashion of many old popular plays, Beelzebub 
enters, who brings in his train J%evil-Doubt and a number of imps. 
Like the Loki of the Scandinavians and the eltish mediwval devils, 
they are boisterously merry; and, alter singing some jolly songs, 
Devil-Doubt demands money, in default of which he promises to 
sweep his auditors to the grave. But his wishes are invariably 
grtatitied, and, wagging his tail, he runs off with the party across 
the fields to some other house, singing, as he goes, at the top of 
his voice :— 
T'll go home to my wife's mother, 
And tell her a pretty tale, 
Of the fun we've had this very day, 
In drinking mighty ale. 

Thus with song and dance ends the merry, jesting play of the 
peace-egyers. 


THE UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


ye some two or three years past, or perhaps a little more, 
there has been a growing belief amongst people who ought to 
know that amateur athletics are decliuing in public favour, The 
reasons for that falling off, which we see no cause to deny, are 
such as might easily have been foreseen, and, indeed, were fore- 
seen by most of the men who led the way in promoting this form 
of sport about a quarter of a century ago. ‘he one great danyer 
that threatened an attempt to start a sort of English Istuunan 
Games lay in the possible intrusion into the arena of the non- 
amateur element. By dint of much care and watchfulness this 
bugbear was avoided for some years, even after a championship 
meeting had been instituted ; but when the club which had trom 
the first managed this aflair was superseded by a brand-new asso- 
ciation of heterogeneous type, the “ semi-professional ” so familiar 
to football players found the field much more open to him for 

estrian competitions, and the character of the individuals 
adorned with the title of amateur chawpions began to deteriorate 
with rapid strides. Athletics were tvo young a national sport to 
stand their ground against this cause of weakness; and the con- 
sequence has been a decided loss of popularity, at least for the 
time being. The attendance at a medern tield-day where the so- 
called amateur champions earn their liurels is not only of mediocre 
rank in the social scale, but is also paltry in mere numerical 
strength compared with those that assembled at Beaufort House 
when Lawes, Chambers, Thornton, and Morgan carried off the 
honours of bygone years. Possibly the matter may some day right 
itself, for athletics, like politics and other human institutions, have 
their inevitable ups and downs; but for the present there is a decided: 
cloud hanging over the running-path, not ouly when occupied by 
professionals, but when trod by the soi-disant amateur. ‘This un- 
toward phenomenon, however, is contined to competitions which 
are either open to amateurs in general or restricted to one or 
more of the multitudinous clubs which under strange names have 
sprung into existence all round the suburbs of London and in 
many provincial towns. The two Universities are not in danger 
of being invaded 5 ag dubious class of pedestrians, and their 
annual meeting at Lillie Bridge is perhaps all the more certain to 
attract a good class of people by reason of the fact that other 
meetings have gone down in the world, and also that any attempt 
to. attend the boat-race has now to be wade in the face of very 
disagreeable obstacles. Last week, accordingly, the show of. 
spectators, both male and female, at Lillie Bridge was very large, 
in spite of the cold wind: indeed the wonder was, not that it 
failed to equal those of fifteen years ago, but that it was so litue 
inferior to them, 

It would, we believe, be possible without a great deal of diffi- 
culty to add considerably to the attractions of these sports, and so 
raise their credit still more nearly to a level with the boat-race 
and the cricket-match. This would be a result doubly gratifying 
to the Universities themselves, inasmuch as they do not affect in 
this matter to despise the favour of the public, and depend, more-. 
over, upon these annual exhibitions fora valuable source of income. 
The programme is not, and hitherto never has been, arranged in a 
skilful manner. Of the nine competitions included in it, not more 
than six at the most can be said to excite any public interest. 
The putting of the weight is not a graceful proceeding at the 
best ; but when it is found that one “put” looks for all the 
world exactly like another, and that no amount of attention will 
enable the spectator to see which man is doing the best, the whole 
performance becomes stupid in the last degree, and inspires in 
many 4 shivering maiden as she watches it from afar the mental 
resolve that no brother, cousin, or any one else shall ever induce 
her to come again to look at “the sports.” The same objections 
apply with nearly equal force to the throwing of the hammer; 
and probably nine out of every ten spectators, if asked for an 
opinion, would at once vote to eliminate these two items from the 
programme. They have been retained, in opposition to the wish 
of Oxford, in deference to the other University, which for a long 
time had a decided advantage in both of them. But as for tive 
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years the balance has been distinctly the other way, it might 
now found possible to arrange for the abolition of those 
tedious and wholly uninteresting displays. At any rate, they 
should both be relegated to a place at the extreme end of the pro- 
gramme—either at the beginning or the end—so that the great 
majority of the spectators who object to them altogether should 
not be compelled to sit and look on at them in the intervals of 
the racing. An almost equally objectionable though necessary 
part of the day’s performance is the wide jump, which is un- 

telligible while it is going on, and affords little or no clue to the 
relative merits of the men engaged until it is over and the 
result appears on the telegraph-board. The “ action” of the day's 


anes to use a theatrical term, is certainly spoiled to a | 
e 


extent by the interpolation of these contests between others 
of a more exciting kind; and a London public, which is not gifted 


_ with much patience on a raw day in March, resents in a decided 


manner so severe a trial of that virtue. 

The performances of the University athletes this year appear 
much worse than they really were by reason of the strong wind 
which blew in the teeth of the hurdle-racers and sprint-runners all 
down the course, and did much evil als> to the longer races. In- 
deed to all appearance it actually altered the result of the 
“ Quarter,’ and gave to Oxford a rather lucky victory in this 
pretty race. For Tindall, the best Cambridge man, making his 
rush forward when three-quarters of the distance had been done, 
seemed to have miscalculated the force of the wind and, conse- 
quently, the length of the race which remained to be run, so that, 
instead of lasting out to the finish, he died away in the last 
few strides, whereas, if he had deferred his effort till a little 
later, it looked as if, having the speed of his antagonists, he 
would have won. MeWNeill, on the other hand, appeared to 
be much benefited by the strength of the wind, which, keep- 
ing back his less strongly-built adversaries, enabled him to win 
the hurdle race for Oxford by the extraordinary distance of nearly 
ten yards. ‘The three-mile race was remarkable for the deter- 
mined running of Marshall, who, although he seemed much dis- 

after running thirteen minutes, yet not only stuck to the 
Cambridge man, but even, on coming into the straight run to the 
tape, made it appear as if he would actually get in front and 
win by sheer pluck against a runner who looked comparatively 
fresh. The jumping was poor; but it produced the curious 
henomenon of three men clearing an equal height, while the 
ourth was only half an inch behind them. The general result 
of the day, which gave five and a half first prizes to Oxford and 
three and a half to Cambridge, is to increase the advantage of the 
former University over the latter from one to three, as regards 
actual wins, the totals being 99} for Oxford and 96} for Cambridge, 
and thus showing a remarkably even distribution of honours 
during the twenty-two years that “the sports” have been in 
existence 


TRADERS AND THE RAILWAYS. 


bly the present state of our foreign relations and with a general 
election in prospect in the autumn, it is not likely that the 
question of railway rates will be settled this year. But the Bills 
dealing with the question introduced by the great Railway Com- 
panies have made it certain that a settlement must be effected at 
an early day. There are three chief points in dispute between the 
traders of the country and the Railway Companies. First, and 
most important of these, is the question whether the Rai. way 
Companies are justitied in giving foreign importers a preference as 
regards rates over the home producers. ‘The population of this 
country is dependent for a lurge part of its food supplies upon 
foreign countries, and the railways naturally are anxious to obtain 
the carriage of as much of these supplies as possible. Owing to 
many circumstances, to which it is not necessary specially to refer 
now, certain great ports monopolize the trade of certain countries. 
For example, Liverpool is the great port for the American 
trade; and naturally the railways that run from Liverpool desire 
that wheat and other food should continue to be imported into 
Liverpool, and that they themselves should have the profit of 
conveying the food into the provinces and to London. So, 
again, the raw materials of nearly all our manufactures are im- 
ported from abroad, and the railways compete for the carriage 
of these raw materials. It is said, however, that, in their desire 
to obtain the carriage of food and raw materials, they give the 
foreign importer such an advantage as practically makes it diffi- 
cult, and in some cases impossible, for the home producer to com- 
= with them. We are told, tor instance, that hops are sent 
m Flushing, through Kent, for 20s. a ton to London, while 
Kentish hops are charged as much as 37s. 6d. a ton to the 
same destination. Again, American cheese is carried through 
Cheshire at 25s. per ton, while Cheshire cheese has to pay as 
much as 428. 6d.a ton. One agriculturist has been at the pains of 
calculating the result of the pre.erence thus given to the foreign 
importer, and he arrives at the conclusion that it is equivalent to 
a tax of 1s. 6d. an acre upon himself. We do not know how the 
calculation has been made, aud we of course do not vouch for its 
accuracy ; but the mere fact that a calculation of the kind can 
have~ been put forward, and can have passed without serious 
—_—*» evidence that the grievance of the farmers is a serious 
one. e@ Railway Companies contend, however, that no real 
injury is done to the home producer. The food and other 
would in any case be brought to this country, and if the railways 


did not it the steamships would. uently, 
the competition in either case. The reply, however, is very 
obvious—that, if this is so, the Railway Companies are 
ing up at the expense of the home producer an artificial com- 
petition with our shipping which is injurious to the shipping 
industry, and that therefore the practice ought not to be con- 
tinued. But there is a still stron answer—namely, that if it 
pays to carry foreign goods at the low rates charged, it is unjust 
to charge higher rates to home producers. Either the rates for 
the carriage of foreign goods are remunerative or they are not. 
If they are remunerative, they would be equally remunerative in 
the case of home ; and therefore higher rates ought not to 
be charged upon the latter. If they are not remunerative, the 
contention that the farmers are not injured is manifestly untenable. 
_ Our own farmers are charged excessive rates to enable the Rail- 
way Companies to convey foreign goods at rates that do not pay. 
It seems obvious, then, that this system of preferential rates is 
bad ; that it unduly presses upon the home producer to the benefit. 
of the foreign producer; that it keeps up a factitious competition 
with our shipping ; and that it ought not to be continued. 

The second question at issue between the traders and the Rail- 
way Companies is as to the classification of goods. The existing 
classifications were made long ago, and are now admittedly 
obsolete. They are contained in innumerable Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and are so confused and confusing that few people really 
understand them. A trader, therefore, when sending his goods 
is never able to satisfy himself what he is likely to be charged ; 
and consequently he is very much at the mercy of the Railway 
Companies. The Parliamentary Committee that a couple of years 
ago inquired into this question of rates recommended that a re- 
classitication should be made, and the Railway Companies have 
admitted that this should be done. Indeed, their avowed motive 
in introducing the Bills in the present Session which have raised 
such a storm throughout the country was that they wished, at the 
instance of the Board of Trade, to comply with the recommenda- 
tion of the Parliamentary Committee. It is obvious, however, 
that the question ought not to be dealt with by private legislation. 
It is a matter of grave importance to the whole industry of the 
country. What rates are to be charged? and On what goods?’ 
are questions that should not be left to be fixed by Railway Com- 
panies and to be resisted by individual traders out of their own 
pockets, They are questions clearly that concern the whole com- 
munity, and they should be dealt with as matters of public inte-. 
rest. The contention of the trading community, then, is emi- 
nently just, that Government should itself deal with this question 
of railway rates; and it is satisfactory that the Government has 

iven way on the point, No doubt a right classification of goods 
is an extremely difficult matter of detail, but it is not beyond 
the competence of the Government. It would be easy to 
find experts who, in the employment of the Government, would 
draw up a classitication that would be fair both to the Railway 
Companies and to the trading community. The third question at 
issue is as to the right of the Railway Companies to charge for 
the use of terminals. The Railway Commission has decided again 
and again that terminal charges are included in the maximum 
charges fixed by the various Acts of the Railway Companies. The 
Companies, on the contrary, contend that they ought to be allowed 
to make an extra charge for the use of terminals, and the Bills: 
introduced by them this Session a to confer upon them 
the right to do so. The proposal been fiercely resisted 
| by the agricultural and trading interests of the country, and’ 
it appears to us that the opposition is well grounded. The 
use of terminals is essential to a Railway Company, and in 
making a charge there is no reason why any distinction should 
be made between the use of the station and the use of the 
line itself. That the Railway Companies are put to extra expense 
in regard to terminals is quite true, and that they have a right. 
to make a reasonable charge for the use of their terminals cannot 
be fairly disputed; but that the terminal charge should be a 
separate charge by no means follows. It seems to us 
in fixing the maximum rate, it would be as easy to include 
the terminal as any other charges; and, in fact, it is desir- 
able that the ordinary farmer and the ordinary shopkeeper, in 
sending goods or bringing goods, should know how much he would 
be charged, without going into details as to terminals or any other 
service. 

Railway Companies unfortunately take in this matter a wro 
view of their own interest. They are the servants of the public, an 
like all who live by the service of the public, they would find it 
most to their interest to consult the convenience and pleasure of 
those they serve rather than to attempt to domineer over them. 
No man of business intentionally offends his customers, but 
the Railway Companies as a rule forget this plain maxim. If they 
would act to trade as the best of them act to passengers, they 
would find in the long run their profit in doing so. The Com- 
panies which most consult the comfort and convenience of pas- 
sengers attract to themselves most traffic, and it would be the 
same with traders, Obviously the Railway Companies can 
prosper only if the whole country is prosp:rous. e m 
therefore, they minister to the welfare of trade, the more wi 
their own traffic grow and the larger in the long run will be 
their dividends. At present they seem to the home 
producer as a victim who cannot escape from them, and whom 
therefore they are justified in squeezing to the utmost. The 


foreign producer, on the contrary, is beyond their power, and him 
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accordingly they try to attract. But it is clear that the ho 
grower of Kent may be as profitable as the ho wer of the 
Continent, and also that the cheesemaker of Cheshire may be as 
profitable as the cheesemaker of America. It is hopeless to expect 
the ordinary railway director or the ordinary railway manager to 
see all this, and therefore it is incumbent upon the Government to 
step in and propose a policy which, while just to’ the Railway 
Companies, will be beneticial to the whole trade of the country. 
In America we have a constant example before our eyes of the 
way in which railways can develop trade. Every new district 
that is opened up by a railway extends the area of cultivation and 
augments the exports of the United States. Year by year the 
American Railway Companies have been lowering their rates, and 
year by year in consequence the exports of the country have been 

wing. So, again, we see in India how railway construction 
G called into existence trades that a few years ago were thought 
to be impossible. It is evident, therefore, that railway charges 
may either kill or promote an important industry. Every 
one who has studied the question is aware that important trades 
have suffered here at home because of the exactions of the 
Railway Companies, and great firms have not unfrequently been 
obliged to remove from one district to another because of the 
enormous cost of carriage imposed by the railways. It may, 
perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that a charge of Id.a ton 
makes the difference between profit and loss; but it is unquestion- 
able that much of the depression in agriculture of recent years is 
due to the unwise policy of the Railway Companies. More con- 
sideration of the interests of their customers would be found in 
the long run to conduce best to their own welfare. They have, 
however, engaged in the policy of constant additions to their 
capital. They find it, therefore, extremely difficult to keep up 
their dividends, and with extraordinary shortsightedness they are 
killing the traffic that would pay by enforcing charges that are 
oppressive to trade. The action taken by the agricultural and 
trading communities will, it may be hoped, put a stop to this. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been compelled to promise on the part of the 
Government to oppose the second reading of the Bills promoted by 
the Companies if it is pressed; and the agricultural and trading 
classes on their side are willing, when those Bills are out of the 
way, to refer the questions at issue to a Royal Commission. The 
questions at issue can best be solved by a competent Commission 
selected by the Government with the single desire to hold the 
balance even between the contending parties, 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


a, the abolition of religious tests at Oxford and Cambridge 
we have more than once called attention to the disposition 
manifested by an increasing number of the Roman Catholic gentry 
to take advantage of this new opportunity of University education, 
and the vehement efforts of a powerful if limited minority of the 
ecclesiastical authorities and their ultramontane prompters to 
hinder them from doing so. In commenting twelve years ago on 
the censure prono by an episcopal synod at Ware on such 
Catholic parents as sent their sons to the Universities, we ob- 
served that Dr. Newman's scheme of starting a College at Oxford 
had twice been defeated at the last moment through the machi- 
nations of these ultramontane zealots, who had also successfully 
invoked the authority of Rome, not indeed absolutely to prohibit 
the use of the existing Colleges—that might have been too strong 
a measure to be safely ventured upon—but authoritatively to dis- 
courage it. And we added that the laity really had the game in 
their own hands, inasmuch as, “if a steady stream of Roman 
Catholic students were poured into Oxford, the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who are not deficient in astuteness, might be trusted 
t) discover the necessity of adapting their policy to the cir- 
tances,” as was hinted by a shrewd old priest, long since 
parted, who, on being told that the bishops meant to put 
a veto on Oxford education, need, “Then they won't be 
obeyed.” Subsequent experience with @ curious exactness 
verified his prediction and our own anticipations, as may be 
learnt from a document, which has recently come into our hands, 
printed at Rome but now on sale at Messrs. Burns & Oates’, in 
the An tithe Sates Instructions addressed to the 
; ishops by t ‘ongregation of Propaganda. It is 
ap addressed to Mr. Grissell, an old Oxford man and 
now one of the private Chamberlains of Pope Leo XIIL., by 
Canon Menghini, “ Professor of Hebrew in the Roman Seminary, 
Advocate in the Roman Curia, and Sommista to the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, &c. &c.” It is obvious to 
remark that the authorship, the form, and the place of its publica- 
tion alike invest the document with something more than a mere 
ivate and personal significance. Such a letter, addressed by a 
h official of the Roman Curia to one of the immediate attend- 
ants on his Holiness, would clearly not have been suffered to appear 
at Rome against the wish of the Pope; that it really expresses 
his own inignent on the matter at issue is more than probable, 
but that of course could not be openly stated or implied. Before 
however we call attention to the contents of this Letter, it may 
be as well to premise a brief notice of the antecedent circumstances 
which evoked and serve to explain it, and to which reference is 
made by the writer, who—it need hardly be said—speaks through- 
out with the deepest respect of all Roman authorities, and humbly 
submits what he has written to the judgment of the Holy See. 


Some twenty years ago, towards the close of Cardinal 
Wiseman's life, when the ultramontane party, led by Dr. Manning 
and the late Dr. Ward, then editor of the Dublin iew, were 
rapidly gaining the ascendent, a scheme had been formed for opening 
a Roman Catholic College or Hall at Oxford under charge of Dr. 
Newman. This plan the ultramontanes were resolved at all costs 
to frustrate, as well out of jealousy of Dr. Newman's influence as of 
the effects of University education on the minds of the faithfel. 
Everything had been down to the actual purchase of a 
site for the new Hall, when by their machinations an injunction 
was obtained from Propaganda, addressed to Cardinal Wiseman, 
but bearing date only twelve days before his death (Feb. 3, 
1863), prohibiting the foundation of such Colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and enjoining on the English Roman Catholic bishops 
the duty of dissuading parents from sending their sons to either 
University. On this a deputation representing a large body of 
the English Roman Catholic gentry was sent to Rome to de- 

recate any further and more stringent action of the Holy See 
in the mstter, and was received by Cardinal Barnabo, then Prefect 
of Propaganda, His Eminence was courteous, but not very ap- 
preciative. He first complained that the address printed “ was not 
signed by any Princes or Dukes,” and it had to be explained to him, 
with some difficulty, that in England there were ao Paes except 
Princes of the blood, who of course were Protestants, and that the 
only Duke available was then a minor. The Cardinal went on 
to contrast the paucity of signatures to the document with the vast 
muititudes, “ ranged tiers upon tiers,” who had lined the roads and 
roofs of the houses to witness Cardinal Wiseman’s funeral pro- 
cession, and it was not easy to convince him, first that his assumption 
that all this assemblage of spectators were Catholics was at 
somewhat enthusiastic, and next that the great majority of them 
certainly did not belong to the social class interested in University 
education. The deputation eventually gained a sort of negative 
triumph, in the assurance that no more drastic measures were then 
contemplated; and Roman Catholic students accordingly con- 
tinued to resort to Oxford and Cambridge. Meanwhile Dr. 
Manning, who from the first had taken the leading part on the 
opposite side, had become Archbishop of Westminster, and in 1867 
he procured a second missive from Propaganda declaring the 
duty of dissuasion imposed on the English bishops—who were 
well known to be themselves divided in opinion on the subject— 
to be “ most grave, in order to prevent the danger of perversion, 
inasmuch as gee * the Universities and intermingli:.g with 
Protestants there wo very seriously expose young men to 
proximate occasion of sin.” Six years later, in a pastoral of 
1873, Archbishop Manning—be was not yet a Cardinal—felt 
* compelled to repeat the admonition with still graver meaning” 
to the recalcitrant members of his flock, and referred to some 
more stringent “ declaration” obtained from Rome; but, in view 
of tbe very partial and grudging compliance accorded to former 
admonitions, it was still thought prudent to stop short of any 
more overt act. ‘The result of course was that those parents 
who had the courage of their opinions sent their sons to the 
University, while those who were amenable to a little spiritual 
terrorism refrained under protest. The Jesuits, who had all along 
been credited with taking the more liberal side in this matter, 
had meanwhile built a church at Oxford, though Dr. Newman 
had not been allowed to do so, and Archbishop Manning, who 
had absented himself from the stone laying, preached the opening 
sermon. 

By this time the obscurantist party were becoming conscious of 
the need for a a mere policy of obstruction, and ac- 
cordingly propounded, and in due course ed to inaugurate— 
no less gran uent a word will fit the occasion—the Catholic 
University of i under the Rectorship of Mgr. Uapel, 
which numbered at one time, we believe, on its staff some twenty 
professors, and could exhibit in its palmiest days almost as man 
students, Even without the portentous mi ment whi 
speedily ended in a financial smash, it would not have taken many 
years for that bubble to burst. The notion that the “ proximate 
danger to faith and morals” so imminent at Oxford was non-ex- 
istent in the metropolis appears to ordinary apprehension as 
ee as the intellectual and social advantages of (/xtord over 

ensington appeared on the contrary obvious. Mgr. Capel’s 
“ Cloud-Cuckoo-T'own” collapsed within a few years of its con- 
struction, and there has been ever since a steady set of Roman 
Catholic undergraduates to Oxford and Cambridye, several of them 
coming from the chief Roman Catholic schools, wuile some are 
finding their way to Eton and other public schools, as the best 
pane for the University. Some few bishops became more 

itterly pronounced in their hostility, and Dr. Vaughan of Salford 
indited some tierce articles in the Dublin Review, designed to prove 
that Catholics had been seriously injured by frequeutin, Protestant 
or mixed Universities in Germany, from whence he inferred—by a 
which we fear logicians would designate “ the fallacy of an 
undistributed middle”—that the same or worse evils would in- 
evitably follow from their going to Oxford or Cambridge. One 
may perhaps venture in passing to take note of the odd contrast 
resented by this ollicious zeal of English Roman Catholic 
ishops to preserve the youth of their flocks from all danger 
of contamination in faith and morals, through intercourse with 
their Protestant fellow-Christians at Oxford and Cambridge, with 
the apparent indifference of their Irish colleagues ty a danger of an 
apparently far graver kind, pointed out the other day by a Roman 
atholic priest in the TZimes. For these last have actually and 
formally handed over the question of Catholic education in Ireland 
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to the of the Parnellite party, of whom the late Mr, Pye 
Smyth, M.P., says, in a posthumous pamphlet, just issued in accord- 
ance with his dying injunctions, “ Land League, National League, 
Parliamen arty, Invincible Society, Dynamite, are parts of 
one great whole—the system is one; though multiform in cha- 


form and attempt to oppose the League, He would be booted,” 


Catholic Church had failed as a moral teacher in Ireland.” At 
all events, the open complicity of the Irish bishopsin the matter 
of Catholic education with a party, whose “ system is an outrage 
on the fundamental principles of morality and a negation of the 
dogmas of Christianity,” supplies an instructive comment on the 
professed zeal of their English confrées to guard Catholic youth 
inst the peril to their faith and morality from mixing with 
testants at Oxford, And Mr. Edwin.de Lisle has shown in 
his Pastoral Politics that one at least of these English prelates, 
Dr. Bagshawe of Nottingham, does not scruple to promulgate ex 
cathedrd the extremest “ Socialistic and subversive ideas” of the 
Trish Nationalists and of Mr. Henry George. 
- Meanwhile it is only natural that those who desire to combine 
loyalty to their Church with a due. regard to the educational 
interestg of their sons should seek for some explanation of the 
action—really inspired from England—of the Roman Curia in this 
matter. And that is just what Canon Menghini, in his Letter to 
Mr. Grissell, “Chamberlain. to His Holiness, Leo XIII.,” has 
come forward to offer. A very brief notice of his line of argu- 
ment will suffice here, the more so as he has himself published 
with his Letter an exhaustive “Summary,” which it will be 
worth while to reprint at the close of this article. He begins by 
defining the question at issue to be whether the declarations of 
da already mentioned are such as to constitute a law 
binding on conscience, and the reply is that, while such decla- 
rations of the Cardinals are wwe sare authority, they do not 
constitute a law, uniess co —as in this case they are 
not—by the formal and direct authority of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
It; follows that ‘English Catholics” who resort to the Univer- 
sities, “using due precaution, are not to be disturbed,” the more 
80 as experience proves that they have suffered no injury from 
going there, and consequently “the danger in this case is not 
ximate.” He adds—what ap to have escaped Bishop 
aughan’s notice—that “there 1s a far greater danger in the 
Universities of some Catholic nations than in the old English 
Universities, and yet Catholic students are allowed to frequent 
them.” Moreover important changes have been made at Oxford 
and Cambridge since 1867, so that “ scholarships and fellowships 
are now thrown open to Catholics and others ” dissenting from the 
Established Church, while they are exempted from all obligations 
of worship, instruction, or examination inconsistent with their 
religion. As to “the Resolutions passed in Low Week 1882 
by the English Bishops,” they have gone considerably beyond 
their ing to the judgment of heo- 
i “they ought not to create a new obligatio sub gravi 
which,” instocdl of furthering the spiritual welfare of souls com- 
mitted to their charge, tends only to produce fresh embarrass- 
ments.” And if the principle they have acted on were consis- 
tently applied, it would at once serve “ to arouse the prejudices 
and opposition of Protestants, and even to hinder Catholics from 
serving their country as soldiers or sailors, which is permitted 
them.” .When such an explanation of the injunction extorted 
from Propaganda emanates from so unsuspicious a quarter, the 
Bishops, who are charged with exceeding to the extent of cun- 
travening the directions of the Holy See, must have an uncom- 
fortable sense of being hoist with their own petard. Their feelings 
will be much akin to that of the luckless: mariners in the Arabian 
tale, who mistook the back ofa huge whale for an island, when 
*¢ on their striking their anchors into the supposed soil, lighting 
their fires on it, and fixing the poles of their tents, suddenly their 
island began to move, to heave, to splash, to frisk to and fro, and 
dive, and at last to swim away, spouting out inhospitable jets of 
water upon them.” But Canon Menghini’s Summary, with which 
‘we must conclude, puts the argument of his Letter into a nut~ 


shell :— 
SUMMARY. 


: A. That the instructions received from Propaganda do not constitute a 
formal decree, but are a rule for guidance according to circumstances. 

B. That of the are more than the 
instructions mprande warrant, an y consequently tend to cause 
embarrassment both to clergy and laity. 

C.. That even if the instructions did involve an absolute prohibition, the 
ged circumstances of the case would render these instructions revocable 
and subject to exceptions. 

“ D. That the abolition of tests which has taken place since the first in- 
structions were given, and the altered constitutions of the Universities in 
favour of Cat constitute circumstances which change the aspect of the 
whole question. 

E. That it is also notorious, and the Bishops cannot deny it, that the 
t ey of Catholics who have frequented the Universities have 
t the faith ; and that many conversions have taken place among their 

} it fellow students. ‘This proves that the danger of perversion is 

not proximate. 


F. That the instructions of Propaganda fairly interpreted require merely 
that due precautions be taken to remove any danger of perversion or sin, 
and these instructions are not intended to interfere with parental rights or 


responsibilities, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


R. WALLIS'S Exhibition at the French Gallery comprises 
several works of unusual quality and interest. Here is 
Corot’s ‘‘ Eventide ” (51), full of air and quiet, less ethereal and 
vague than much of Corot, but marked by a moving sensibility. 


| “A Bit of Fontainebleau” (111) is a characteristic little work 


of Diaz, full of vigour and personality and style. A small 
landscape - we “The Drowned Lowlands” (7), is less 
sound in colour t admirable for its space and depth, its fine 
impression of cloud-movement and atmosphere. Of Heffner's 
larger works we prefer “The Bay of Baiw” (115), trite and 
empty though it be, to the more ambitious “Tivoli” (21), 
an insincere and theatrical treatment of blended twilight and 
moonlight that suggests a well-known stanza in Childe Harold. 
Two smaller studies in landscape by Heffner, the “Storm and 
Sunshine” and “ The Dunes, near Calais,” are far more striki 
impressions of nature, because more truthful and simple. 
sunset by R. von Poschinger (63) shows many of the charac- 
teristics of Heffner, with a finer feeling for colour and a closer 
study of nature; the clear heavens and wide horizon are not 
vacuous, but touched with significance and feeling. Passing 
from the landscapes, we come to the chief attractions of the col- 
lection—the works of the prolific schools of Vienna and Munich. 
Professor Miiller’s “ Bazaar Street, Cairo ” (15), is a brilliant and 
vivid scene in the full blaze of sunlight, the figures characterized 
with wonderful power and painted with the artist's masterly 
technical accomplishment. 

In his clever picture “The Song of Scanderbeg ” (52), P. 
Joanowits has not advanced beyond the promise of his last year's 
painting ; it is full of good points, but it does not reach any 
special distinction, Near it is a work of genuine power by A. 

olmburg (58), a spacious, dimly-lighted renaissance interior, 
with two ecclesiasts, both iovented with princely dignity, seated 
at a table discussing some scholastic question. The deep and 
rich tones of the painting, mellow and subdued, are most ad- 
mirably harmonized; the tigures are nobly designed and full of 
character, while the accessories are excellently subordinate 
and in accord. The large landscape that in the rich 
gloom of the — is a deliberate pastiche of an Old Master, 
a Salvator or Poussin, and effectively contrasts with the crisp, 
clean painting of the heads of the cardinal and his companion. 
The charm of the picture is of the kind not easily exhausted. In 
C. Kiesel’s “ Fair Critics ” (46) we have the old theme, the studio 
with its artist and visitors—in this case some very elegant ladies, 
whose satins are —— with excellent technical skill and the 
scene realized with dainty refinement. Another studio interior, 
something in the style of Van Haanen, is by D. Skutezky; if 
we except the figures of the old man and girl, we have an 
effect of realism as strong as anything in the Gallery. A 
large composition by Imré Révész (108) depicts the Hungarian 
poet Pandor Petéfi reading his poems to the miscellaneous but 
eager audience of a wayside inn. There is the influence of 
Munkacsy discernible in the painting; but it has individual 
quality, is very skilfully composed, and shows excellent powers 
of observation. Géréme’s “ Botzaris” (33) is a magnificent figure 
sitting in throned state, august and com ing, painted with 
wonderful precision and vigour. In Meissonier’s “The Stirrup 
Cup,” with the famous grey horse, we have a work not less re- 
presentative; with it may be compared, with some profit to the 
amateur, the two dexterous little works of C. Seiler, ‘“‘ A Flaw in 
the Deed” (49), and “ The Painter and his Patrons” (55). Paint- 
ings so purely studies in colour as are those exhibited by Hermann 
Philips, demand the partial exclusion assigned them by Mr. Wallis. 
They are almost ively sumptuous. In “The Duet” the 
colour is exceedingly Rubens-like. “ A Venetian Beauty ” is more 
in the artist’s earlier style; the play of light on the upturned 
golden-red hair, and the dark and harmonious tone of the back- 
ground, are full of fascination and mystery. How time will deal 
with these fresh and brilliant works_is a mystery less easily 
solved. 

Mr. McLean's Gallery includes a goodly number of works by 
English artists of repute, as well as some considerable pictures 
from foreign schools. Mr. Millais’s “ Perfect Bliss” (43) is a 
worthy pendant to his “ Little Miss Muffet,” a charming study of 
a child, whose expression of undiluted, — delight is 
full of naiveté and unconscious humour. technique is more 
full and finished than we have sometimes observed in Mr. Millais’s 
work, and the subject is treated with excellent simplicity. A large 
and brilliant street scene in Jerusalem (44), by G. Bauernfeind, is 
chiefly notable for the forcible painting of the oblique sunlight 
on the varied projections of the houses, and the vivid and defi- 
nite of the details. “The 
45), by G. Jacquet, is a very dexterous painting, ly 
G3 a handled, of a rather self-conscious young lady, a little 
bold, perhaps, and decidedly dashing; a piece of portraiture 
realized with facile accomplishment and chic. Professor Vinea 
contributes an audacious and piquant study of a Florentine girl, 
whose face is shadowed by an enormous straw hat; immediately 
behind, a mass of bright flowers cluster about an old wall, so that 
she appears enveloped by a maze of mauve blossoms, “ herself a 
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fairer flower.” In landscape, Mr. Vicat Cole’s “‘ A Backwater near 
Medmenham” (25) is a very sincere and pleasing transcript of the 
willow-fringed Thames meadows, the cool brimming river, and 
warm hazy distance. Mr. Syer’s Dartmoor landscape (56) has 
the literal fidelity of a past school; very conscientiously treated, 
it is also not a little monotonous and uninteresting. Mr. Leader's 
large picture, “‘ The Evening Hour” (62), is not among his happiest 
efforts. Mr. McWhirter’s two Scotch landscapes are garish and 
hard in colour; in the “ Fishing in Arran” the crude green of the 
meadows and the blue of the hills form a painful conjunction. Mr. 
James Hardy shows some admirable studies of dogs and game ; 
in No. 66 the setters are excellent in drawing, texture, and 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


JN by em oars have certainly not to complain of the 
slightest want of frank admonition before their contest, and 
may be pardoned, if any men may, for using a very hackneyed 

uotation and praying to be saved from a candid friend. Their 
faults are laid before them and the public in the most charmingly 
straightforward way; and sometimes just before the race their 
backslidings are pointed out to them without a sign of that weak 
consideration for the feelings of others which sometimes mars 
wholesome criticism. Thus, on the very evening before the race, 
@ thoughtful critic who obviously wrote with knowledge, and 
treated his subject in a very thorough manner, explained that the 
falling off in the Cambridge crew, as compared with last year's 
crew, lay in the three men in the bows; that one had a “ crouching, 
slouching style,” and though he worked fairly hard, crippled his 
strength by his ungainliness; that bow had improved, but was 
“not so good a man as Gridley was ”—which was pleasant for 
Gridley if he cares about the matter now, but not exactly cheering 
for bow. Members of the Oxford crew were even more severely 
criticized. One man’s faults in controlling his hands badly, fouling 
his knees and getting into difficulties in consequence, were set 
forth at considerable length ; and of another it was said that he 
had some bad faults—holding his oar short, wasting leverage, and 
occasionally being late in the water.- Now this was charitable, and 
calculated to calm the nerves of young men on the eve of a 
contest which they could not but look forward to with some 
dread. Perhaps, however, they did not read the rebuke of the 
candid friend. 

Of criticism and comment of a milder kind than the strictures 
‘we have quoted, which, though possibly permissible after the race, 
surely ought not to appear just before it, there has been abun- 
dance, and perhaps more than the public now requires. It has 
been said, and we believe with perfect truth, that the interest in 
this contest has declined of late; and certainly there is nothing to 
regret in this fading away of a somewhat factitious feeling. For 
long, as need hardly be said, it was the fashion to be very much 
excited over the boat-race. Men who when up at the University 
had scarcely cared to touch an oar discoursed learnedly and fer- 
vently about the merits of the crews. Ladies, in their usual ami- 
able way, persuaded themselves that they were deeply interested 
in what seemed deeply to interest men. Technical phrases were 
freely bandied about, and there wes much talk about “ sliding,” 
“ swing,” and “recovery,” and, above all, about “catch at the 
‘beginning.” When the day came there was a large attendance of 
-all classes of society, and a great many ladies showed their 
— arwering more or less blue on their dress, forgetful 
of the fact that the east wind might safely be trusted to produce 
-this hue in their faces without trouble or expense. On the whole 
there certainly seemed to all due enthusiasm. Now, alas, things 
are changed! A strong blow was given to the popularity of the 
contest some years ago when a very early hour was fixed, and 
when the race had to be postponed in consequence of a fog; and 
‘since then it has steadily declined in favour, at least so far as the 
possessors of unearned increment are concerned. The people, as 
-usual, show more constancy. The great East End has, unlike the 
fickle West, remained firm; and, if not in such numbers as here- 
tofore, at all events in very great numbers still, the “ sons of toil ” 
issue forth to see the boat-race, fair weather or foul. , 

On Saturday last ‘the ,weather was extremely fair, and should 
‘have tempted the holiday people, by which we mean those to 
.whom this would be merely one of many holidays, to come down 
to Putney and witness the once honoured contest; and the ex- 
tremely convenient hour which made luncheon not merely a plea- 
sure but a duty immediately after the race should have assured 
. their assembling in large numbers. But assemble in large numbers 
they did not. Carriages there were very few, and on the river 
‘but a poor show of steamers, launches, &c., compared with what 
there was some five or six years ago. The humbler sightseers, 
‘however, mustered in considerable strength, and showed the old 
‘intense, if somewhat unintelligible, interest in the race from 
whatever point of view they happened to see it. The con- 
-test which they took such pains to witness, without, it is to be 
feared, being able to appreciate more than very little of it, was 
certainly an amusing and even an exciting one, although the result 
_was clear even sooner than usual. Indeed, there is no exaggera- 
been rowed, 

was no ible doubt which crew, bar accident, would 
win. After the first haphazard work of the start, the Cambridge 
‘crew, rowing a quick but flurried and uncertain stroke, headed 
their rivals, who, after brief indecision, settled down to slow and 


very steady rowing, such as became an exceptionally powerful 
crew. The inevitable consequence was soon apparent, tween 
big men rowing regularly, and lighter men rowing feverishly, there 
can be no real contest over the University course. After a time 
the Oxford crew overhauled the Cambridge crew and passed them 
well below Hammersmith Bridge. The steering of the two 
coxswains, however, the position of two flag-boats, the intrusion 
of what the Times justly called a lubberly skiff, and a singular 
and unfortunate accident caused the race to be one of varied 
incident. A swan put the Cambridge boat off its course. The 
Oxford coxswain became aware rather late of a flag-boat which 
he had to pass outside of, or, in other words, to leave on the port 
hand. The Cambridge coxswain did not quite seem to know that 
the outside vessel must give the other room at the mark-boat, 
and it spores for a moment as if the umpire would actually 
be called upon to give a decision, Below Barnes Bridge a 
boat pushing out into the river in the most disgraceful manner 
ut both pe off = course, and there was during the 
atter part of the race what v: uine might almost 
call uncertainty. One of the ford. dis- 
abled and could not handle his oar properly, the consequence of 
which was that the boat rolled heavily, and that the other boat 
came up. In spite, however, of having on board a nger who, 
it would seem, could hardly keep time, the Oxford crew won, as 
the civilized world has been duly informed, by more than two 
lengths, beating a crew very inferior to them, but of the most 
splendid courage, They had the advantage of station, supposed 
to be a great one on this occasion, but, on the whole, their boat 
was not so well steered as that of Cambridge. The exhaustion of 
the light blues when the race was over was remarkable, and 
showed how nobly they had struggled at the last, when there 
seemed a glimmer of hope. 


“AN ESTABLISHED PRESS?” 


U NDER this title Mr. W. Earl Hodgson publishes an interest- 

ing paper in the April number of 7ime, and puts the question 
whether, in view of the changing political conditions of the day, 
the Conservative party should not avowedly and on prncpl 
“ establish,” and also of course endow, a Conservative press? The 
title is suggested by the contrast, alluded to in the course of the 
paper, between the Church of England and the various inde- 
pendent Nonconformist sects. In treating the subject more especial 
reference is made to the press in Scotland ; but the arguments 
used apply with equal, and some of them with ter, force to 
England, The gist of them is as follows. e are now en- 
franchising some two millions of new electors, of whom the vast 
majority can only be described by their best friends as very 
ignorant, As to the agricultural labourers, Scotland has un- 
doubtedly the advantage over England. Our “ Hodge” is not a 
common figure north of the Tweed. On the other hand, the great 
class of labourers and skilled artisans in the towns ure more and 
more realizing their political power, and as their intelligence 
advances they are more and more putting to themselves the 
questions on the right solution of which depends not only the 
future of the Conservative party, but the whole fabric of our 
modern civilization. Having deliberately and in union with the 
other chief party in the State put supreme power into the hands 
of these classes, can the Conservative party be indifferent to the 
form of political teaching which they are to receive? It is 
admitted that the press is one of the chief agencies in forming 
public opinion ? t, supposing that in any place where a Con- 
servative organ is needed it does not pay, what is to be done? 
Are the people to be left to hear one side only of the political 
case, or should the wealth and intelligence of Conservatism com- 
bine to organize a Conservative throughout the country ? 
This, in brief, is the substance of Mr. Hodgson’s question. 

The first thing to be remarked on the subject is this. press 
is already largely “subsidized.” There exist already a consider- 
able number of journals which, to use the Scotsman’s delicate 
phrase quoted by Mr. Hodgson, are “kept.” It is no secret that 
several papers, which have exercised and exercise no small in- 
fluence on public opinion, have been and are carried on at a heavy 
loss proprietors. What is a “subsidy” to 

Tr re exist religious pa ich are supported by the 
generosity of those wish to their creed. 
The publications of many societies, whether religious or philan- 
thropical, could not pay the expenses of bringing out were it not 
for the ‘“‘gubsidies” which are paid to them in the form of sub- 
scriptions and donations. The value of a doctrine, or set of 
doctrines, to mankind is not to be determined by the number of 
pounds, shillings, and pence which the journals in which they are 
set forth will bring in. The best of causes have been sometimes 
unknown and sometimes u ; and if they have, in these 
days of universal reading, to be kept before the public notice and 
have their fair chance in the world, it must be by the means of 
those who are willing y sacrifice their money for something which 
they think of more in‘portance than money. So fur from there 
being any cause for a sneer in the fact that many papers, of all 
tnd oll pastion, are supported by people who do 
not expect to get anything out of them, it should rather, as ap- 
pears to us, be a cause of satisfaction. The problem is whether a 
practice which already exists largely in fact should be publicly 
and officially recognized, and should be made the subject of a special 
organization. 
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That the proposal of Mr. Hodgson and others of the same 
nature may wear a novel aspect to most readers is no reason for 
disregarding them at a time when the Conservative party has 
‘taken a new departure. At the same time, we by no means feel 

ress ”—1.e, the ical press—“ prospers by a ing toa popular 
Ours should do ther same. foments and 
flatters the political disposition of the people as it tinds them. The 
other could accomplish a similar purpose by appealing to the 
popular weakness which accords admiring toleration to any enter- 
prise that is gigantic.” Now “admiring toleration” is not, we 
‘suppose, exactly the feeling that-a serious Conservative would 
wish to evoke throughout the land. What he would desire in 
the new electorate is active thought, serious and steady political 
work, and a sense of the responsibility which every elector should 
feel towards his country and towards the Empire. Elsewhere the 
“writer says :—“ The Conservatives, however, are not in a position 
to be too scrupulous in such matters. They must deal with the 
‘people as they are.” We should have thought that. if ever there 
was a time when it behoved the Conservative party to be scrupu- 
lous, it is now. It is not by rivalling the Radical party in char- 
latanism that they are likely to win. Let Conservatives rival 
Radical zeal, Radical activity, the perpetual endeavour of Radi- 
‘cals to put their case before the country ; let them copy the good 
points of Radical organization, and be as willing as icals to 
‘spend time and money on the cause in which they believe. But 
if they desert the basis on which the Conservative cause rests, 
and imitate Radical appeals to popular folly, Conservatives, like 
Radicals, will in due time be found out. 

There is another reason which should make us pause before 
looking on anything in the shape of a formally “ Established 
Press” as a desirable thing. This is the immeasurable chance 
that it would afford to political and financial jobbery. We have 
on former occasions called attention to some of the contrasts be- 
tween the English and Continental press. And one of the chief 
merits of the former, as compared with the latter, is the fact of its 


“comparative independence. It must be remembered that the press 


has two functions to discharge—to be the expression, as well as 
the guide, of public opinion. The reader wants to know what the 
rest of the world is thinking quite as much as to know what he 
himself ought to think. An “Established Press” might be easily 
turned into a sort of journalistic “ Caucus,” and worked in the in- 


terests of a few men, who might be in no sense representative 


and in no sense capable of directing public opinion and in no 
sense desirous of using it for any purposes but those that served 
their own personal interests. It would enable such men to manu- 
facture a shoddy public opinion and po the article off on un- 
wary readers as the true expression of the mind of the country. 
‘Great monopolies always tend to swallow up smaller enterprises 
in the same line. And such a —— organization as that 
d certainly, if carried into 

effect, have a tendency to bring about this result. Many of 
the papers quemneatel with the organization would be starved 
out or bought out, and the organization itself would probably 
fall into the hands of a few active and interested partisans. 
‘There is a sense in which the saying of Mr. Hodgson—* We 
must deal with the people as they are ”—has a two-edged applica- 
tion. The great Association he proposes is to “appeal to a 
popular weakness,” and on this principle it is apparently to be 
founded. How many of the managers of such an Association 
would be likely to use their influence, supposing it were once 
— for the public good? Disinterested political work can 
be looked for only from those who combine to raise and instruct 
the people; though even in their hands there is a danger in having 
too much machinery, But at present the task of guiding the new 
‘electorate cannot be safely met by any such Rigentic organization 
) st if it were feasible to create it) as that which Mr, Hodgson 
esires. Zealous individual effort will best lead the way to any 


_ such results as are aimed at by this scheme. 


RACING. 


ACING and ing were fairly struggling forsupremacy 
in Passion week. The Lincoln Meeting is supposed to open 
the racing season, and the Grand National Hunt Steeplechases were 
held this year at the same meeting. Then, at the end of the week, 
there was more flat-racing and the Liverpool Grand National; so 
there was plenty of work for those who wished to see everything. 
But before plunging into the racing of this season we propose, as 
asual, to say a word or two about the successes of the stock of a 
few of the stallions, as well as one or two other matters connected 
with the racing of last year. 

As usual, Hermit heads the list of winning stallions. Last 
‘season, although his thirty-one winners did not win either of the 
great three-year-old races, they won nearly half as much egain as 
the stock of any other sire. The sire that made the greatest advance 
in England was Stirling, who nearly doubled his gains of the 
previous season, and, if Superba had kept right, his winnings would 
probably have run those of Hermit very hard. His children, Energy 
and Cherry, won over 4,000/. apiece, and his two-year-old, Paradox, 
-won 1,557/. in one race. Last summer, Doncaster was sold to 
goto Hungary, and yet his stock, as if out of sheer perverseness, 
Won more than it had ever won in a single season before, which 


seems to show that he was cast off rather too hurriedly. 


See Saw, if his winnings both in England and abroad are taken 
into consideration, gained the next place to Hermit for the past 
year; for his stock won about 20,000/. during the season, less 
than half being won in England. The famous horse Tristan 
now stands at the stud in France, and forty-seven mares left 
England for French stud-farms in the course of last year. 
Speculum, as usual, had a large number of winners, although 
none of the twenty-nine won large sums. He had only one 
winner less in the previous year, and the same may be said of 
Rosicrucian, who had eighteen winners in 1884 against seventeen 
in 1883. Beauclere was well represented by the two-year-old 
Luminary, who won between four and five thousand pounds. The 
young stallion we pm had nineteen winners, including the two- 
year-old colt out of Red Springtield had three useful re- 
sentatives in Langwell, Royal Fern, and Golden Reay, these 
orses alone having placed over 5,000/. to his credit. Uncas had 
eighteen winners, including Cora, Prism, and Boulevard, whose 
winnings aver nearly 3,000/. apiece. Petrarch was well 
represented by Busybody, whose winnings amounted to between 
six and seven thousand pounds. Wisdom, who had only three 
winners in 1883, had eight last year, the best of which was 
the heroine of the season, the famous mare Florence, whose 
winnings exceeded 7,000/, The Rover sprang suddenly into 
fame by being the reputed sire of St. Gatien, a winner of between 
seven and eight thousand pounds. The total value of the stakes run 
for in England last season amounted to 381,857/. 17s. Ten years 
viously they only came*to 306,958/. 198. On the other hand, 
th in Scot!and and Ireland there has been a trifling falling off in 
the amount of the stakes, At the sales of yearlings and foals, the 
stock of Galopin averaged 1,942/. 10s. Next came the stock of 
Hermit, at an average of 1,323/., and, thirdly, that of Cremorne, 
at 740/. 108. 8d., although his representatives in training did not 
distinguish themselves very highly during the season. There is 
one other matter connected with the racing of last year which it 
may be interesting to notice before beginning with the sport of the 
season that has just opened. Nearly a year ago, the most famous 
as well as the most profitable stud of racehorses in existence 
was brought to the hammer. When Lord Falmouth’s horses in 
training were offered for sale, purchasers seemed to have the 
greatest opportunity ever offered of buying future winners, and 
there could not be a doubt as to the sale being perfectly genuine 
in every way. When the horses had been sold, some derision was 
expressed at the purchase of two lots for 16,800 guineas; yet 
those two horses won nearly 10,000l., whereas the other twenty- 
two, which sold for more than 19,000 guineas, won about 400/. 
between them. Out of the twenty-four horses sold, only five won 
races, nine ran without winning a race, and ten never ran at all. 
Under Lord Exeter's conditions, one-third of the winnings went 
to the vendor, so the investment of over 36,000 guineas returned 
less than 7,000/, to the purchasers during the season. Yet the 
result of the sale was not so much against the purchasers as might 
appear at first sight. One of the most famous trainers living 
once told the writer that an owner did very well if his horses 
won enough in stakes to pay their forfeits and entrance money. 
Now, under Lord Exeter's conditions, the vendor pays all forteits 
and half the entrance money when a horse runs; so, roughly speak- 
ing, the average clear winnings of each of the twenty-iour horses 
came to considerably more than 200i, in the course of the season. 
Then the nett winnings of the lot during the year exceeded 
10,000/., and Lord Falmouth was thought fortunate when he 
won 13,000/, in 1882 and 14,000/. in 1884, although it is but fair 
to say that in some years his winnings were far higher, reaching as 
much as 38,000/. in one instance. Still, it must not be forgotten 
that the prices paid at Lord Falmouth’s sale were enormous, the 
horses averaging over fifteen hundred guineas apiece, and it would 
be difficult to make out that the buyers have the best of it. 
a they chose their own prices, so they cannot tairly 
complain. 

The difficulty of prophesying about the Lincolnshire Handicap 
is proverbial, since before that race, as far as the current season is 
concerned, there is no public evidence on which to form a judg- 
ment. Fortunately it is our privilege to prophesy after the event. 
Sweetbread had run so well last year that 9 st. 2 Ibs. was allotted 
to him. The Derby winner, St. Blaise, was considered fairly in the 
race at 8st. 10]bs., although he had only run once last year, and 
then unsuccessfully; but the Cesarewitch winner, Bendigo, with 
only 5 lbs, less on his back, was more fancied, although, like St. Blaise, 
he had not wona single race last season. The unfortunate Macheath, 
who, after winning the Middle Park Plate, had hitherto had a most 
unsuccessful career, was handicapped at 8 st. 6 lbs. Of the horses 
carrying less than 8 st., by far the most fancied was MacMahon, 
who was weighted at 7st. 2]bs. This horse was considered the 
“good thing” of the handicap. Last season he had scored four 
victories against three defeats, and certainly he now appeared to 
be handicapped leniently enough. He had won his two last races 
by ten and twelve lengths, and there were mysterious reports to 
the effect that he had lately run very well in a private trial. 
If there was little —_ form of this year to judge from before 
the Lincolnshire dicap, there was too much private form, 
and the rumours of trials, in which it was said that this horse or 
the other could have won easily if his jockey had allowed him, 
were disgusting to every real sportsman. Twenty-one horses went 
to the post, and forty minutes were lost, chiefly through one of 
the jockeys breaking a stirrup leather and returning to the stand 
for another in the most leisurely manner. Soon after the start one 
ot the hunt servants, who was supposed to be keeping the course 
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clear, obstructed it himself, and got in the way of MacMahon, the 


second favourite. Hermitage made very strong running for half 


the journey, and St. Blaise, Sweetbread, Macheath, and Despair 
lay in the front rank. About three furlongs from home the run- 
ning was taken up by Bird of Freedom, who shortly before the 
race had been considered a doubtful starter. He is a three-year- 
old, and last season his performances had been far from bad ; for he 
only ran in three races, of which he won two, and in the third 
gave the winner a stone and ran him to a head, while more than 
twenty other two-year-olds were behind him. Bendigo, the first 
favourite, kept gradually working his way to the front, and 
MacMahon was steadily making up the ground he had lost 
through the red-coated man. At the distance Bird of Freedom 
and Hermitage were still leading; the heavily weighted Mac- 
heath, Despair, and Sweetbread were beaten, and Bendigo and 
MacMahon were beginning to make their rush. The race 
soon lay between Bird of Freedom and Bendigo, and the rider 
of the former, when it came to a struggle, raised his whip; the 
consequence was that his horse immediately swerved, while 
Bendigo ran on and won by th uarters of a length. Snowden 
rode the winner ver prety, aa Wood just beat Hermitage, 
with MacMahon for third place. ‘The last-named horse was carry- 
ing extra weight, to enable Wood to ride him. It was 
general opinion that too much use was made of Hermitage in the 
early part of the race. It is highly satisfactory that the winner 
was one of the few favourites about whom there had been no 
mystery. By far the finest race of the day was for one of the 
Grand National Steeplechases, in which four horses finished within 
three-quarters of a length of each other, after running three miles 
across coun But 
place on the Monday. 
A more unsatisfactory Grand National Hunt Steeplechase was 
never run. All went well until the horses came to a certain 
of the course, where there was such a crowd waiting to see them 
negotiate a place that it was hoped might cause an accident, that 
some of the riders were misled, and three out of the seven starters, 
including the first favourite, went on the wrong side of a 
When the horses were running in, Lady Tempest, who was lead- 
ing, deliberately shirked, and allowed Rienzi to win by three- 
uarters of a length. Lady Tempest had played the same rider 
the same trick at Manchester, so when he now rode in to weigh, 
some ignorant spectators chose to imagine that the mare had not 
been ridden out at the finish, and made some unpleasant remarks. 
They soon found out their mistake, however, as her rider imme- 
diately objected to Rienzi, on the ground that he had gone on the 
wroug side of a post; and the stewards upheld the objection, and 
gave the race to Lady Tempest. 
The Brocklesby Stakes fur two-year-olds on the second day 
brought out a very smart colt in Mr. Peck’s queer-coloured chestnut 
The Bard, by Petrarch out of Magdalene, who started first favourite, 
and beat a tield of fifteen in a canter by ten lengths, The Bard 
won another race on the Thursday at Liverpool, carrying 7 |bs. 
extra and beating nine opponents in a canter for the Molyneux 
Stakes. At this Liverpool meeting we had another mixture 
of flat-racing and steeplechasing ; but, whatever the race, the 
favourites won in every instance on the first day. The great race 
of the day was the Prince of Wales's Stakes of 1,000/., for which 
Lovely beat a field of fifteen, and Sir George Chetwynd showed 
excellent judgment when he bought this beautiful mare at “Mr. 
Manton’s” sale last autumn for 650 guineas, On the Friday, 
nineteen horses were saddled for the Grand National Steeple- 
chase. There is nothing that the bulk of the spectators at a 
steeplechase enjoy so much as a fall, and their fun began 
early, for, as the horses were taking their preparatory canter, 
one, the second favourite, who had won the Grand Natio 
two years ago, fell at the hurdle and rolled over Count Kinsky. 
The Count, however, very pluckily held on to the reins, and 
was soon in his saddle again. After one false start, the field went 
away, and all got safely over the first fence; but at the second, 
Kilworth, the fifth favourite, refused, and, although he jumped 
it afterwards, he refused again at the next fence; lequin 
also refused at the rails. Red Hussar led over Becher's Brook, 
into the racecourse, up to and over the water-jump, in front of 
the Staud, and into the country beyond the racecourse. Zoedone 
brought up the rear as they crossed the racecourse, with the 
exception of Kilworth and Harlequin, who had been left behind 
altogether. At the fence before Valentine’s Brook, Zoedone fell 
and lay for some time in the ditch, and Candahar was pulled up, 
2 because Zoedone was in the way. At Valentine's 
rook, the gallant Red Hussar, who had been leading duriog the 
greater part of the race, came on his head. He scrambled on to 
his legs again, without rolling over, but the shock had knocked 
all the breath out of his body, and after this point of the 
race he subsided into the ru Belmont was so tired out, 
that his rider pulled him up, and Ben More, who was also 
tired, but had not been pulled up, fell at the first of the 
fences by the Canal Side. The last fence into the racecourse 
brought down both Gamecock and Lang Syne: and then began 
that long tiring hurdle-race over the flat for which the Liverpool 
Grand National is so celebrated. Eleven horses got safely on to 
the racecourse, but practically all but half a dozen were out of the 


race, At the five-furlong pest the battle lay entirely between — 


‘tive horses—Dog Fox, Redpath, Roquefort, lrigate, and Black 
Prince—who ran in a cluster. 
awe into the straight; but it was his supreme effort, and he gave 
way to the others before they came to the first flight of burdles. 


great steeplechase of the meeting took | 


Dog Fox held a slight lead as they | 


Roquefort, the first favourite, then took a very slight lead from 


Frigate, and the pair came away apparently locked ther. 
Roquefort, something the of it, and last 
flight of hurdles, which Frigate jumped a little sideways, he gained 


a decided advantage, and he won bya couple of lengths. Last 
ear Frigate had been second and uefort third. Mr. E. P. 
ilson has now won the Liv 1 Grand National twice suc- 
cessively, to say nothing of his four successive victories in the 
Grand National Hunt Steeplechase. Roquefort is a six-year-old, 
and although he has never run as a flat-racer, he is very well 
Newminster, Stockwell, King Tom, and Sweetmeat having been 
his four great-grandfathers. He has run with rather varying 
success, and he was bought for 1,275 guineas at auction in 
February. He is a small but very powerful gelding, with plenty 
of quality, and, if he represents the type of horse that steeple- 
chasing encourages, no one need find much fault with that species 


of racing. 


“ MISERABLES! A LA PORTE!” 


BALLADE LIBERTINE. 
O* Saturday firm in your seat, 
On Sunday a check, and a cry! 
On Monday a vote and defeat— 
“ Get ye out! misérables!” Good-bye! 
What availed you a courage so high 
That you smile where another would blench ? 
For the Chamber laughed last, in reply— 
Twas so like those excitable French. 


Yet the blush need not mount to your cheeks, 
Dear Ferry ; for, say what we place, 
You have lived for two years and three weeks, 
You have “ beaten the record ” with ease. 
What matter, if not by degrees, 
But quick with a whilf and a stench 
In France popularity flees ? 
It was ever the way with the French. 
Yes, “ Julii” Premiers to come 
“ Non annos videbis ” shall hear, 
And satire Teutonic be dumb, 
And silent the Englishman's jeer. 
Never more to the world shall appear 
Miss Gallia so fickle a wench, 
When a Government not for one year, 
But for two, can reign over the French. 


Still, when o'er the Channel you glance, 
You must frequently feel, I presume, 
That the Tower of Siloam’s in France, 
And must murmur in moments of gloom, 
“ What—-what was Lang-Son to Khartoum ? 
Nay, what to a whale is a tench? 
Yet Gladstone lives on—while my doom 
Is pronounced by emotional French. 


“ And Khartoum was no single reverse ; 

’T was the last and the worst that occurred ; 
Yet nothing that matches our curse 

* Get ye out! misérables !’ is heard. 
‘ We must bolster them up’ is the word, 

And their friends every argument clench 
By a plea which seems simply absurd 

To us highly excitable French.” 


Oh Jules! J could stifle my grief, 
If for once in a way we forsook 
Our traditions and borrowed a leaf 
From the hot-headed foreigner's book. 
*T were a change which I think we could brook 
Without any unbearable wrench, 
If some blunders all Ministries shook 
From their seats, whether English or French. 


Envoy. 
Prints Radical, how would it look 
For the men on our Treasury Bench 
If ourselves o for once we mistook 
For those highly excitable French ? 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.* 


Wy ES is i572 Tycho Brahe read in the heavens that a 
prince would come from Finland to deliver the Protestants 
from Papal = seas the crown of Sweden was worn by John, the 
murderer of his king and brother. Married to a Jagellon princess, 
John for a while tried to turn his people from Lutheranism. 
Nevertheless, the great comet had not appeared in vain, and 
— his nephew Gustavus Adolphus brought the 
Reservation to nought at Breitenteld, men believed 


Adolphus. By John L. Stevens, LL.D. London : 


_ when in after 
Ecclesiastical 


* History of Gustavus 
Bentley & Son. 1835. 
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these burdens were borne is a striking proof of the intense sympathy 
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that the astronomer was a true prophet. During his residence as 
United States Minister at Stockholm, Dr. Stevens has studied the 
career of the hero of Sweden, and in the volume before us has 
examined his work as a national king as well as the more widely 
known part he ‘played as the champion of religious liberty in 
Germany. A survey of Swedish history from the dissolution of 
‘the Union of Calmar to the accession of Gustavus, forms a useful 
introduction to the main subject of the work. Sweden owed its 
“very existence as a state to the Reformation ; for Gustavus Vasa, 
even after he had freed his country from the — of Denmark, 
‘was scarcely more than a nominal king until he confiscated the 
‘estates of the clergy. He used the new religion as the means of 
strengthening his throne and of destroying the power of a class 
little inclined to favour the establishment of a native dynasty. 
His reign taught the Swedes to see in his family the assurance of 
i political and religious independence, and for this reason it 
was that even the excesses of his sons were not enough to over- 
throw the hereditary principle he established. Having sub- 
jugated the Church, he left his successors the task of humbling 
the nobles, who were largely in favour of Catholicism. This was 
performed with unsparing cruelty by his son Charles IX., “ whose 
exercise of arbitrary power,” to quote Dr. Stevens's words, “re- 
sulted in misfortune to many persons.” Yet even Charles, whose 
“ great qualities” we have never been able to discern, did something 
to prepare the way for his son's future work; for he entered into 
negotiations with England, France, and Holland at that critical 
moment when the Emperor threatened to sequestrate the Cleves 
inheritance. Dr. Stevens has recorded these and other matters in 
his introductory chapters; he should also have connected them | 
with the history of Gustavus by showing how each affected his 
licy and the events of his reign. Before Gustavus set out on 
Fis ort and brilliant career in Germany he not only saved his 
country from danger of political extinction but raised her to the 
position of the leading State in Northern Europe. When he 
ascended the throne at the age of seventeen Sweden was almost at 
the mercy of the Danes, while Russia and Poland threatened her 
on the east. His first war saved herindependence. He next took 
advantage of the internal dissensions of Russia, and wrested from 
that Power what is somewhat vaguely described as “‘ alarge breadth 
of territory,” though the provinces of Ingria and Karelia seem to 
denote his acquisitions with sufficient accuracy. The cession of these 
countries was of peculiar importance. “ Russia, Gustavus said, 
cannot now, without our consent, launch a single boat on the Baltic ” 
(p. 151). His long war with Poland brought him, as Dr. Stevens 
points out with considerable force, into connexion with the reli- 
gious contest of Southern Euro It was to some extent a war 
of religion, and “ Spain was stimulated to assist in establishing 
Sigismund on the throne occupied by Gustavus, because the 
former was a Catholic and the latter a heretic” (p. 126). His suc- 
cesses in this war marked him out as the fittest champion of the 
Protestant princes and states of Germany; and it was for this 
reason that James I., anxious to gain help for his son-in-law the 
Elector Palatine, sent Gustavus the Garter. In spite of the lapse 
of two centuries and a half since this apparently harmless compli- 
ment was paid, Dr. Stevens cannot record it without an outburst 
of republican indignation. ‘Then, as now,” he writes, with 
withering scorn, “the English Garter was flaunted in the faces 
of strugglin ples, and offered as the cheap reward of heroes” 
& 145): his sentence is so much — than any other in 
book, that it is almost a pity to be forced to remark that, 
whatever its first clause may mean, it can have nothing in the 
world to do with the matter in hand, and that its second shows 
that the writer, in spite of his having been accredited to a court, 
is ignorant of the famous reason that in these days renders the 
order ially worth preserving. 

Partly of German blood through his mother, Gustavus was 
brought into still closer connexion with the people he was to serve so 
well by his marriage with the sister of the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Dr. Stevens tells the story of his earlier love for Ebba Brahe, but 
& writer who describes love-letters as “ written communications of 
the usual character in such contingencies” (p. 116) is perhaps 


scarcely fitted for such a theme. Some interesting particulars are |. 


iven of the dealings of Gustavus with the Swedish nobles. 
wersing the policy of his father, who endeavoured to overcome 
disaffection by extraordinary severity, he succeeded in making them 
one of the strongest bulwarks of his throne. He was less suc- 
cessful in his attempts to order the Church, for greatly to his 
annoyance, the bishops and clergy stoutly refused to recognize the 
authority of the General Consistories he tried to establish. Coming | 
to the throne at a time when the kingdom was overburdened with ' 
the cost of foreign wars, he sought to restore its financial prosperity | 
by encouraging agriculture and manufactures :— 
German sheep were imported and distributed among the people to improve 
the native breed. Citizens of Holland were induced by the government to 
come into Sweden to aid in improving the raising of beasts. The first 
manufacture of arms and of paper was of that period; also numerous 
‘tanneries and breweries. There were established also artisans for the weav- 
-ing of wool and silk. New regulations were published; and numerous 
,commercial associations were formed under various names, and many of 
them gave considerable gains to individuals and to the crown.—P. 95. 


Whatever the burdens of Sweden were before the reign of 
‘Gustavus, om A were as nothing compared with those entailed 
‘on her by his German war, and the general cheerfulness with which 


“of the people in the cause for which their King was fighting. Far 
“more grievous ¢ven than taxation was the drain made by conscrip- 


tion for military service on a population of less than a million 
and a half, and in spite of religious enthusiasm and loyalty the 
constant demands made on the peasantry for a supply of able- 
bodied men to one or two seridus revolts. 
Before a the King’s campaign in Germany Dr. 
Stevens devotes about a hundred nearly fourth part of his 
whole volume, to an introduction to this new subject. Much of 
this space is taken up with matters which can easily be gleaned 
from any fairly written history of the period, and though it 
is hard to say that anything bearing on the origin of the 
Thirty Years’ War has no connexion with the life of Gustavus, 
the reader if he wanted, general information on the subject should 
have been left to find it elsewhere than in a history of the King 
himself. In the account of the constitution of the Empire, after 
a vague though not incorrect description of the character of the 
Aulic Council, we are ‘told of the mischief that arose from its 
encroachment on the province of the court “ created in the fifteenth 
century, and termed the Imperial Chamber of the Spires.” Apart 
from the fact that Spires did not become the meeting-place of the 
Imperial Chamber until the next century, “the Spires” strikes. 
us as @ ridiculous and sénseless affectation; it is not a misprint, 
for the term is repeated. While giving, on the whole, a fair 
account of what he is pleased to call “the general composite” 
of the characters ‘of the chief agtors in the war, Dr. Stevens. 
‘seems scarcely to comprehend the cause of much of the vacillation 
which marked the policy of Jolin George of Saxony. As a 
German Elector he was unwilling to see the Empire broken 
up, and therefore, Lutheran as he was, he hesitated between 
Imperial unity and the Corpus Evangelicorum. “Such a party” 
(it has been reserved for an American minister to call one of the 
seven Electoral princes “a party ”) “ would surely be distrusted as 
an ally” . 7. If, as we suppose, this sentence is meant to. 
cast a doubt on the Elector’s oud faith, we must observe that, if 
he had not been an honourable ,nian, he would have agreed to 
Wallenstein’s proposals in 1632. Greatly as his hesitating policy 
hindered the work of Gustavus, he was swayed by higher motives 
than he receives credit for here, nor should his conduct be con- 
demned without making due allowance for the strength of national 
feelings and of the traditions of the empire. The story of the 
King’s campaign is written with some spirit, and the picturesque 
incidents of the war are not neglected. e are told, for example, 
how, before the battle of Breitenfeld, Gustavus rode to the centre of 
his line, and prayed that God would glorify His name by granting 
him the victory, and how he then sent a trumpeter to challenge Tilly 
to the fight. Following the King’s march through Franconia to 
Hiéchst, where he was for a moment agitated by the news that 
Tilly, “ the old devil with all his disciples,” was Cleon Nurem- 
berg, Dr. Stevens. tells how the army crossed the Rhine at 
Oppenheim, and wintered at Mentz. Some interesting details are 
given of the terrible duel between the King and Wallenstein in 
the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, and the hero’s last battle and 
death, at Liitzen, are descri in words that are sometimes 
forcible and well chosen. It is, happily, seldom nowadays that a 
book of history is published so absolutely devoid of apparatus as 
this Life of Gustavus. No authorities are given, and even long 
quotations are printed without references. There is no index. Not 
a single map or plan illustrates the text. There are no dates in the 
margins, or at the headings of the pages, and far too few in the 
themselves. Nor is the author's carelessness confined to sins of 
omission. From the preface, in which he s of himself alter- 
nately as “he” and “ we,” to the last page, in which he tells us 
that of the union of the Vasa and Bernadotte lines “‘ princely heirs 
has [sic] been born to the throne,” there are numberless 
that need revision. The book indeed, as a whole, is so badly 
written that it is impossible to read it without weariness. And 
while it contains a good deal of profitable matter, we have been 
disappointed at finding that Dr. Stevens's residence at Stockholm 
has not enabled him to give us more new information about the 
national hero of Sweden, a. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


T° choose a novel for another person is always a delicate and 
-A difficult matter. “This is what one can recommend to a 
friend,” a man may say to himself, and we feel inclined to say it 
in the case of The Corsars; but then the question occurs, “ Who 
is the friend?” All hangs on the answer to that inquiry. If the 
friend he earnest and intense, if she is devoted to John Inglesant, 
if Mr. Gladstone is her “favourite. hero,” and if her chosen lite- 
rature is the Life and Letters of' George Eliot, then we scarcely 
think that Zhe Corsars is quite’the book for this charming ac- 
quaintance. Nor, if the friend ig much attached to books about 
nice girls, who fall in love with agreeable but evasive young men, 
and are left forlorn, and either go through life like Lily Dale, when 
her pet cad, Adolphus Crosbie, jilted her, or else marry the worthy 
middle-aged lover who has hitherto ridden a waiting race, and now 
comes with a rush and wins on the altar—in that case, also, we do 
not venture to prescribe Zhe Corsars. But if the friend likes Bret 
Harte and the author of The Witch's Head, and Mr, Besant, and if 
he enjoys having the extremest qualities of these authors carried 


tee The Corsars ; or, Love and Lucre. By John Hill. London: Vizetelly. 
1885. 
Tie and Trick, By Hawley Smart. London: Chapman & Hall. 1885- 
Affinities. By Mrs, Campbell Praed. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son. 1885. 
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several degrees further, then, perhaps, Zhe Corsars is to be re- 
commended. It is a man’s Le eh more than a woman’s, 


just as “the book called Rabelais” is, and Henry IV., and 


Henry V., and Pendennis, though of course we do not mean that 
with these Zhe Corsars is equal in renown. A woman’s book 
The Corsars is not. The author not only writes about rowdy 
people with a good deal of knowledge and humour, but, if 
we may state his chief fault in very plain language, he writes 
about them in a rowdy way. His — Sandy Maxwell, is 
much the same sort of man as Charles Ravenshoe; but then, 
Henry Kingsley had a far finer touch, at least when he wrote 
Ravenshoe, than Mr. Hill uses in The Corsars. Mr. Hill’s cha- 
racters in real life would certainly have sworn; but Mr. Hill 
need not repeat so freely as he does expressions which our army 
employed in Flanders, and retains, not without plenty of excuse, 
in the Soudan. Again, Mr. Hill has among his dramatis persone 
young ladies with “‘ Madonna faces,” whose calling is the theatre, 
and who are the daughters of Alma Voluptas. These damsels, 
too, o haired for the more converse after the manner 
of their kind with great affluence of expletive. For these reasons, 
and others like unto them, we really cannot indiscriminately com- 
mend Zhe Corsars to parents and guardians, But if any man 
about to take a get ge expends his three shillings on 
this new one-volume novel, we think we may promise him much 
more than his money’s worth of recreation. The author has a 
quaint unexpected humour of his own. He draws certain types 
of character very well. He has a Shaloot, of Transatlantic 
birth, whom we regard as quite a prize Shaloot, and his ragged 
regiment of blackguards are finely Jiscrimin iminated in their various 
shades of iniquity. What is much more unusual, Mr, Hill can 
draw a girl very well; his heroine, May, is charming, and has 
abundance of character and fun, as well as of sentiment. Jenny, 
again (“vengeance of Jenny's case”), is a most unexpected 
novelty; and the whole scene of the discovery of Jenny—land- 
scape and all—is brilliant and vigorous, As for Miss Minnie 
James and the other daughters of foolishness, they are not en- 
dowed by the author with any deceptive charm, But we must 
complain that Sandy Maxwell, the hero, for whom his creator has 
a great fancy, is what Major Pendennis called “a Tiger.” This 
Tom Jones is absolutely unworthy of his Sophia; more unworthy, 
much, than the Foundling himself. Thomas Jones was a gentle- 
man—at least when compared with Sandy Maxwell. “He is a 
d—d gladiator,” some one says of him, after a display with foils; 
and in his character as a gladiator Mr. Maxwell covers himself 
with glory at Tel-el-Kebir or somewhere. However, this opinion 
about Mr. Maxwell is a matter of taste. It is indubitable that 


a welcome writer. He invariably 
has a story to tell ; that is why he tells it; he does not write be- 
cause he has a lot of fancy ters in his head, and has to 
invent some kind of plot for his puppets to move in. This time 
Mr. Hawley Smart’s are, as usual, a good deal less 
interesting than their adventures. This is all right in a melo- 
drama, which Tie and Trick professes to be—a melodrama, 
too, supplied with real brigand: 
pens chief, complete. A tale somewhat similar in kind, 
but even more exciting, is Mr. James Payn’s Walter's Word. 
Mr. Payn’s brigands were yet more truculent, we think, than 
Mr. Hawley Smart’s, and when they meant to put a captive 
to death it was “something lingering and humorous, with 
boiling oil or melted lead in it,” that they contemplated. The 
t of Tie and Trick consists in the struggle between Frederick 
merton and Cyril] Wheldrake for the love of Maude, the 
beautiful and opulent heroine, Hammerton’s cousin. Patroceni, 
an Italian noble who has detected Hammerton in the act 
of cheating at cards, and whom Hammerton is obliged to in- 
troduce to English society, takes a hand in all the games of 
intrigue. Wheldrake wins the first trick—namely, Maude’s affec- 
tion; but Hammerton and Patroceni then contrive to have 
Wheldrake accused of cheating at cards under the roof of his future 
father-in-law. We do not quite understand how the charge of cheat- 
ing was supported. The game was baccarat, and one of the confede- 
rates put a supply of nines into Wheldrake’s note-case. These 
nines were then detected where they gt wee) popes But, unless 
with each nine he could have dealt hi a ten or a court 
card, he would have been none the better for them, sup- 
him to have been really cheating, Yet Hammerton, who 
actually cheated, bribed a servant to clear away the extra nines 


which he habitually use@. This odd baccarat was played with 
only two of cards. If Hammerton had a confederate in the 
servants’ hall, he would have played with cards arranged before- 
hand so as to give him winning hands with due intervals, and 
would have evaded the “cat” by a familiar device. But to play 
with only two packs, and stuff these with redundant nines, was to 
“correct fortune” in a manner not very intelligible and absolutely 
certain to paeme suspicion. Mr. Hawley Smart seems also to 
think that t is played for fixed s , a8 whist is played 
for certain points, “ Wheldrake hesitated for a moment; he did 
not in truth quite know what stake it would be judicious to name, 
whether that they had been accustomed to psy at Wrottsley or 
something lower.” They seem to have played a very queer kind 
of baccarat at Wrottsley. Usually the aguregate of the stakes is 
only limited by the amount of the which the banker declares, 

is not limited at all if he declare banque ouverte. However, 
at Mate Ae | may have kad a local sort of baccarat. 

As Cecil Wheldrake is socially ruined by the accusation brought 
by an Italian Count (few like such Bardolphian security), he flies 
to foreign parts. Hammerton begins to worm himself into Maude’s 
society, and finally she, with her fatber, Sir Jasper, and a gentle- 
man and lady who do the light love-making, and a comic butler, 
all go abroad, and are ail captured by Patroceni, the brigand chief. 
Now the excitement of the melodrama begins, and we think that, 
if dramatized, the story might be as popular as it is likely to 
prove in its present form. the intrigues seem capable of being 

uced on the stage with but trifling alteration, and there is 
abundance of thrilling incident. On stage, too, the comic 
heavy to read—would be more diverting. 
he language and style are not more austerely accurate than Mr. 
Hawley Smart has accustomed us to expect. 

Affinities cannot be praised as a cheerful or exhilarating novel, 
The more of it is talk—talk about «esthetics and magnetics 
and ev ing occult. The folly of Esoteric Buddhism and of 
all that Colonel Olcott writes and Mme. Blavatsky does or does 
not do has been carefully blended with the late msthetic form of 
personal advertisement. The mixture is indescribably repulsive 
to our taste. The villain is a poet and fop—much more a fop 
than a poet—who has been starring in America, and who has a 
reputation for uttering paradoxical futilities. This disgusting per- 
son, more or lessa fortune-hunter, is also“ psychically ” endowed with 
magical powers of will, He marries a woman with plenty of 
money, wills her to die, an@ she dies. The late Lord Lytton did 
this kind of thing much better, regardless of expense, in Zanoné 
and the Strange Story. Arbaces and the other wizards were not, 
like Mrs, Campbell Praed’s scoundrel, compounds of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s Maudle with Mr. Sludge the Medium, The author of 
The Notting Hill Mystery managed to make a mesmeric intrigue 
more exciting than Mrs, Campbell I’raed has done. Her opening 
of the story with a vision may be borrowed from a pretty well 
known Highland story of a haunted castle. . Borrowed or not, it 
supplies at all events a conclusion to an anecdote.and a vision which 
contemporary tradition leaves unfinished and unfulfilled. Atleast 
two characters are introduced, the psychical fop and the elderly 
female seer, who appear to have been studied from living notorie- 
ties. Novelists are more and more getting into the habit of employ- 
ing personalities, of turning romance into a kind of fictitious 
Society journalism. Consequently readers more and more look out 
for personalities where none are intended. To make people say 
“ Vere Plantagenet is meant for So-and-So, you know,” or “ Miss 
Brown is really Miss Jones,” may get a novel talked about for a 
month, but is a distinctly mistaken practice. We cannot affect to 
take any interest in the in Afinities, and only wish the 
mesmeric villain had wi them all, early in the story, into 
peaceful graves, 


EASTER CARDS. 


MESES. MARCUS WARD & OO., of Farringdon Street, 
publish a variety of pretty and tasteful cards appropriate to 
Eastertide. They are all of a floral character, and comprise some 
very striking and artistic designs, admirable in drawing. and 
colour, and delicately harmonized. The suavity and softness of 
the natural hues, the infinite gradations of tone, are cleverly re- 
produced ; the foliage, always a difficult subject in mechanical 
treatment, is in some instances excellently simulated, without an 
rawness or crudity. We miss one flower universally associa’ 
with the festival—the anemone—known in most lands as the 
Easter flower, ially in Italy and the South; our own frail 
wood-anemone, however, with its silvery pendant cups and ex- 
quisite foliage, is represented among the many wild flowers that 
compose designs. We have, also, many i 
graceful arrangements of the great tribe of: narcissus, together 
with the snowdrop, the lily of the valley, wallilowers, primroses, 
tulips, white hawthorn, and our pretty native’ veronica, with its 
blue “ angels’ eyes,” as they call the deép, ténder flowerets: in 
Devonshire. Several of these cards are of high‘ artistic merit, and 
have distinct decorative value. In one the red passion-flower 
entwines a broad and flat gold cress on a darko blue ground, very 
bold and effective; in another the passion-flower is replaced by 
the white scented lilies, familiar in paintings of the Annunciation. 
In another, a very individual and imposing. design, the yellow 
narcissus with deep golden cup is most effectively treated, The 
massive succulent petals, with the tenderest nuances of tone, are 
excellently given. Less elaborate than these, but more simple 


n 
e 
| 
Mr. Hill has produced a strong and lively novel, full of story, | 
character, situations, murder, gold-mines, excursions, and alarms. | 
The book will give great pleasure to the “ proud male,” as M. Zola | 
says, and is so rich in promise that we hope to receive some day 
from Mr. Hill a romance which will win every vote. The idea of | 
publishing cheap one-volume novels is a good one, and we wish | 
the series every success. But, to succeed, the novels must be very 
good indeed. Mediocrity would be ruinous. By the way, it 
will also be a pity if one-volume novels contain French like this :— 
“ Tl ye toujours une qui tend la joue”; while Mr. Hill, who seems 
fond of Moliére, should remember that the Marquis is the butt 
rather than the “ gay and witty ” character of the comedies, And 
where in the following sentence is grammar ?—“ He was in abject 
bondage to Fenchester tradesmen (who are allowed to be among 
the most upright, candid, and unseltish of their profession) into | 
buying wines and cigars of whose flavours and brands he was no | 
more judge than a girl.” The words “circumbistre” and “de- | 
carpet” are also novel to us, and perhaps deserve to be more | 
erally known. | 
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and harmonious, are two designs on a ground of rich and dark 
green ; one is a remarkably simple and natural arrangement of the 
pheasant-eye narcissus, the other design is a not less effective treat- 
ment of the double golden jon uil. In both of these the suavity 
and charm of colour is greatly due to the soothing complementary 
tone. of the und, which invests them with something of 
their native dignity and character. In most representations of 
the primrose, by the way, we notice that the flower is a - 

talled almost unrecognizable blossom, with foliage like a toad’s 

k, a painful caricature of the real flower of our woods and 
coppices. On the other hand, in two of Messrs. Ward’s cards 
the snowdrop and lily of the valley have quite their wild and 
natural aspect, and are prettily combined with a silver cross and a 
pale blue ground, 


THE SCIENTIFIC ROLL—CLIMATE.* 


EEING how large a share of the conversation of Englishmen 
the state of the weather occupies, and how largely climatic 
conditions influence many of our most important industries as well 
as our health and our pleasures, 4 volume which contains a list of 
the principal works and papers which have been written on the 
subject, with copious extracts from them, together with original 
essays giving the most recent views of meteorologists on the chief 
aspects of their acience, should be very acceptable to a large 
number of readers, scientific and otherwise. ‘The rapid progress 
of science now going on is in part due to the great increase in the 
number of workess and the division of labour, and this is accom- 
panied by a larger and r host of scientific journals. The conse- 
quence is that the student findsan increasing difliculty in ascertaining 
what has been done, or is in process of being accomplished, both in 
his own special line of study and in other branches of knowledge 
indirectly bearing on it. hen it is known that, in addition to 
ial works, there are upwards of six thousand scientific serials, 
it is obvious he must be frequently daunted by the difficulty and 
waste of time which their examination requires, and that there is 
much need for a work like the one before us, by which knowledge 
can be focalized, so to speak, round a series of centres. The plan 
adopted in The Sctentific Roll, as we learn from the Introduction 
and numerous notes throughout the work, of which this on 
“Climate” is the pioneer volume, has been to thoroughly search 
each paper or work and arrange its contents under specitic head- 
ings classified in a definite order. When a large number of books 
and papers have been thus treated, it is found that, owing to re- 
ition, each additional work contains comparatively little that 
not been already entered in the notes. The systematization 
of the notes in this way results in the most compendious condensa- 
tion of all that is wanted in scientific literature, so arranged that any 
particular fact is more accessible in its new position than where it 
was originally placed; and, although the notes collected in this 
way ‘have a somewhat disconnected ap nee, their close as- 
sociation with each other favours the flow of ideas, so that not 
only are lines of thought suggested to the reader, but facilities are 
offered for following them out, which books do not as a rule afford. 
It is no part of the plan of the Scientific Roll to correct and 
comment upon the views and statements of the various authors. 
Each author is allowed to state his own views, and each reader 
must judge for himself which views are the more correct ; and he 
will find that in many cases the errors of one writer are pointed 
out by subsequent writers. The conductor does not claim to 
write with any high authority, but simply endeavours to carry out 
what he conceives to be a useful plan to the best of his powers. 
The work is published by subscription, and will include other 
branches of science and natural history, such as water, glaciers, 
a volcanoes, minerals, plants, and animals generally, 
the tow jects to be dealt with iu the order they are called for by the 
eubscri 

The subject of climate is treated under the two heads of 
“General Notes” and “ Aqueous a which comprise separate 
bibliographies and indices to the subjects referred to in the notes ; 
and two original essays on “The Diurnal 7 ” by the 
conductor, and “Qn the Connexion between Solar Phenomena 
and Climatic Cycles” by Professor E. D. Archibald, which con- 
tains all the most recent speculations relative to the influence of 
sun-spots on the weather. 

Meteorology is among the newest and the least ony established 
of the natural sciences. Mr. Ramsay includes in his bibliography 
a work said to have been written in the thirteenth century, and 
which was printed by Caxton, in an English form, under the 
title of “Image or Mirror of the World,” but it is not until 
we reach the year 1789 that we find the germ of the science, 
in a paper by Benjamin Franklin, under the somewhat timid 
title, for so bold a meteorologist, of “ Meteorological Imagina- 
tions and Conjectures,” which is followed by contributions of 
@ more certain sound by the well-known names of Lamarck, 
Saussure, Playfair,and Humboldt. The number of references in 
the year 1800 when Humboldt’s name is first mentioned is only 
three, while in 1880 the number has increased to eighty-four, 
showing how the field of observation has been enlarged and how 
necessary are works of reference of the kind we are reviewing. 
Franklin's mantle in this, as in so many other things, has fallen on 
the shoulders of our American cousins, as the great extent and 
variety in the configuration of theit country give them facilities 


* The Scientific Roll—-Climate: a Bibliography, Guide, and Index to 
Climate. By Ramsay, F.R. Met. Soc. &c. London: Swan 


for studying meteorological phenomena which are denied in this 
and other European countries. The North American continent is 
indeed the weather-breeder of nearly the whole of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and it is from thence that most of the t storms 
and sudden changes of weather reach our shores. weather 
prognostications we read with a varying amount of credence in 
our papers every morning are the result of a system of telegraph- 
ing the condition of the weather in different parts of the country ; 
but, as we have no station for observation further west than 
Irish coast, storms and other atmospheric changes which come in 
that direction fall suddenly upon us and afford little time for 
prognostications. It can only be by establishing signal-ships, or 
the fortunate appearance of a Bermuda or St. Helena in the 
Atlantic a few hundred miles beyond the Irish coast, that we can 
hope to receive information in time to predict a day in advance 
the character of the weather on the eastern or southern coasts of 
our island. 

But, if it is difficult to determine the climatic conditions over large 
areas with tolerable precision, it is less difficult to determine their 
local variation, and it is in these local peculiarities that the popular 
interest lies as bearing on the subject of health and health resorts, 
and the ever-present subject of conversation and weather pro- 
phesying. The dictum never to prophesy unless you know does 
not apply to this subject, as most Ams make weather prognostica- 
tions almost every day of their lives, but do not lose caste in the 
eyes of others or confidence in themselves if their proguostications 
do not come true. Local climatic conditions are determined by 
various methods which are in themselves interesting occupations for 
persons favourably situated for carrying them out. Many persons 
devote themselves most industriously and conscientiously to keeping 
records of their barometers, thermometers, weather-cocks, and rain- 
gauges which have been properly tested, and are known to be cor- 
rect; but the results of their observations are of little value unless 
compared with others obtained from different parts of the country. 
The Scientific Roll has many suggestions to offer as to the means of 
co-ordinating and utilizing scientific records of this kind ; and the 
British Association has a scheme on foot for utilizing the energies 
of local scientific Societies for collective investigation pu 
which is well deserving of encouragement. Another method for 
determining local climatic conditions, which, if less scientific and 
accurate than the one we have just referred to, is intinitely more 
interesting and of more general application, is to record the first 
appearance of birds, butterflies, and flowers in the early part of the 
year, and their disappearance at the approach of winter. This 
method, which is intelligible to children and a very suitable occu- 
pation for them, may be traced back to Gilbert White; but in the 
organized form presented to us in the volume before us is the 
work of the Rev. T. A. Preston, of Marlborough College, who deals 
with the flowering of sixty well-known plants under the 
very learned title of Phenological Phenomena; while the birds 
are dealt with by Mr. J. Harting, and the insects by Mr. A. Cottam. 
The chief difficulty of this method consists in the crass ignorance 
of most people of the specific names of the common objects which 
surround country life, and the different names which some of 
them bear in different parts of the country; but in these days of 
nome education and cheap illustrated books this difficulty mizht 

overcome by the issue of a cheap illustrated register specially 
designed for the a. A Flower Birthday Book or a Butterfly 
Birthday Book might fairly be > tage to compete in public 
favour, especially with country children, with the many produc- 
tions of that class of book which has been recently invented. The 
character of the vegetation of a district is a much more trust- 
worthy guide to its value as a health resort than the fluctuations 
of the thermometer or weather-glass. 

We have left ourselves little space for the consideration of 
the portion of The Scientific Roll devoted to “ the aphical 
distribution of uqueous vapour, both that which is invisible and 
that which is partially condensed, as in clouds, fogs, mists, 
dew, and kindred phenomena;” but the subject, although of 
the first importance in the study of climate, pertains to the 
gloomy side, and is of a more strictly technical character than 
the earlier es of the work. The bibliography commences 
with the “Seven philosophical problems” of Thomas Hobbes 
published in 1682, and c in 1883 with one of the many 
interesting contributions on “ Fog and Fog-signals” by Mr. 
J. Symons; and among the notes extracted from the various 
works we observe Wells's “ Essay on Dew,” and the names of 
Dalton, Daniell, Herschel, Glaisher, Maury, Ley, and others are 
associated with the various phenomena which they have indi- 
vidually investigated. The indices are very complete, and refer 
to subjects both in the bibliographies and the notes, but not to 
the names of the writers. Judging from the volume before us, 
we think that The Scientific Roll will be a most valuable addition 
to every scientitic, public, and reference library; and, as a work 
published by subscription, the compilers may fairly look to the 
managers of such institutions for future encouragement and 


support. 


THE WRECK OF THE NWISERO.* 


M&; W. BRADLEY'S account of the Wreck of the Nisero and 
the fortunes of her crew is a book to put in the same set of 
shelves as the captivity of Hans Stade and the voyages of Dampier. 

* The Wreck of the Nisero, and our Captivity in Sumatra, Lundon; 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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Weare not, indeed, without a sense of the interval which separates 
the adventures of the Dutchman in Brazil from those of the Eng- 
lishman in Sumatra ; still less are we ignorant of the difference 
between Mr. Bradley and Captain Dampier. The world is smaller 
than it was in the seventeenth century, and men do not write 
travels as they did then. Nevertheless, the crew of the Nisero 
suffered on a smaller scale the same sorrows as Hans Stade, and 
the —— of that unlucky steamer has produced a volume which 
is similar in kind to Dampier’s immortal work, however diflerent 
in degree. Mr. Bradley has gone through strange adventures, 
enough of them, indeed, to last him for life, as he says at the end 
of his narrative, and he tells them in a good old-fashioned way. 
He nowhere quotes the authority of Coleridge, but he nevertheless 
acts on that great critic’s advice, and says very little about his own 
feelings. Consequently, he has all the more space to devote to 
what he saw and what he and his messmates suffered. 

The main facts of the story of the Nisero are still fresh, or 
ought to be, in everybody's memory, and need not be ted. It 
will be enough to keep to Mr. Bradley’s narrative, and to insist 
on its considerable merits. In the first place, then, we get from 
him a welcome confirmation of the old sea tradition which teaches 
that there are lucky and unlucky ships. Some will be inclined to 
qualify it by applying Gibbon’s well-known comment that the 
wind and the waves are always in favour of the most skilful 
navigator ; but, after all, there is truth in what the Spaniard sa 
“ Que todo es tener suerte”—luck is everything. The Nisero h 
no luck. She went on shore in the Red Sea on her way out, and 
it was found very difficult to get the boats launched. Then some 
of the inferior officers turned out to be incompetent, and had to be 

ed. After these mishaps we hear without surprise that the 

superior officers found the ship short of coals when she was on her 
way home and at sea. The discovery was an awkward one to 
make so late, for the Nisero ran on shore after altering her course 
to look for a fresh supply. Having told of the stranding in few 
words, Mr. Bradley (who, we have forgotten to say, was third 
engineer) goes on to tell of the struggle to clear away the boats, 
and of the dangerous push through the surf. The shipwrecked 
men had a dreary time to pass on the beach, looking at the 
wreck of their vessel, and at the woods, whence natives ap 
and watched them, and in which they then disappeared in an 
ominous way. After a time a man in authority appeared with 
an armed following. This was Yapatee, the chief of P 
was not inhospitable, but looked oe and plainly thought it a 
bad business. If the decision had rested with Yapatee, ‘the ship- 
wrecked crew would probably have got off easily enough, for his 
home was on the sea-shore within easy reach of guns, and he had 
every reason to keep on good terms with strangers. Unfortunately, 
the chief of Pongah had very little to say in the matter. He was 
only a subordinate, and it lay with his superior to decide what 
was to become of the crew of the Nisero, This superior, of whom 
Mr. Bradley was destined to see a good deal, was the high and 
mighty Rajah of Tenom, Taku Imam Mouda. This dread poten- 
tate soon appeared on the scene, and produced a profound impres- 
sion by first standing aloof in gloomy dignity, and then chasing 
one of his Cabinet who had offended him, the beaclt, sabre 
in hand. Mr. Bradley is of opinion that, if the Minister had not 
girded up his loins, and got to cover very smartly, there would 
have been a vacancy in an important Government post in Tenom. 
Soon after this the misfortunes of the Nisero’s men began to thicken 
rapidly. The news of the wreck had been brought to the nearest 
Dutch naval station, and war steamers began to appear off the coast. 
‘Thereupon the majesty of Tenom hurried his prisoners up country. 
As they marched wearily along, not without suspicions that their 
guards were muliciously ere Case by the worst roads, they heard 
the sound of cannon. Ifthe Dutch thought they could intimidate 
the Rajah by pounding the chief of Pongah they were mistaken. 
He carried bis prisoners up ae. and awaited the development 
of events. Mr, Bradley, who a disagreeable encounter with 
the Rajah, is, we think, inclined to be unjust to this prince. 
From his narrative it appears that Taku Imam Mouda was not 
without merits. When the prisoners tried to escape he kept his 
temper fairly well. When they complained of ill treatment by 
their guards, he showed some willingness to put things as right 
as circumstanc2s permitted. Again, when the sailors got up a 
game of cricket with two pieces of canvas wrapped up as balis— 
an incident which we commend to the next author of an article 
on this essentially English game—he not only looked on with ap- 
port but on one occasion joined the players. Who knows what 

reaching effects this may have in the interior parts of Sumatra! 
Once when threatened by allies of the Dutch he asked the cap- 
tives to help him to fight, and offered weapons. With some 
candour they declined to fight for him, but expressed great willing- 
ness to accept of the arms, whereat the Rajah laughed. We 
ceive Taku Imam Mouda to be a man not destitute of humanity 
and a sense of humour. It is true that he struck Mr. Bradley 
with the back of a copper cutlass ; but then the engineer was un- 
wittingly disobeying orders, and was withal somewhat defiant, 
which attitude could not be other than irritating to the royal mind. 

Much of this little book is inevitably painfal reading. If Mr. 
Bradley has to tell how he and his messmates danced the hornpipe, 
played cricket, got a little boating and fishing, and were even 
supplied by the natives with a succession of monkeys as pets, which 
generally came to a bad end, he has also to tell of their weary 
waiting, and of the sickness by which so many of them were 
carried off. He doesitall in a manly straightforward way, in plain 
English. We also observe with approval that he makes neither 


complaint nor accusation. It is enough to see what the crew 
thought of their captain's but Mr. Bradley contents 
himeelf with telling the facts and a the reader to draw the 
deductions. Again, he expresses warm feelings of gratitude for the 
exertions of the captain of the Pegasus and Mr. Maxwell, who 
arranged their release. He probably thinks, as most other le 
do, that England might have done more for them all ; but on this 
point, too, he is reticent. His unfortunate position did not so 
occupy Mr. Bradley's mind as to leave him no spirit to look 
about him. He seems to have observed the nature of the 
country and the habits of the people pretty attentively. His re~ 
collections are inserted here and there with an enlivening effect 
in his narrative. Finally, it is pleasant to be able to say that the 
men seem to have stood by one another well, | 
each other at work or in sickness as well as their poor means wou 

allow them. We part with Mr. Bradley's book with an en- 
couraging sense that the old qualities of the seafaring man and of 
the English sailor are as sound as ever, and further that, even in 
these days of newspaper English and the picturesque traveller, he 
has not wholly lost his capacity for telling his adventures in & 
manly, unassuming fashion, 


* $TORIES OF CHARACTER AND SCENERY.* 


([uEsE four novels, all utterly different in subject, tone, and 
treatment, have nevertheless several common features. None 
is actually bad, none can as a whole be called good, yet none 
belongs to that vast majority which is damned by mere negation. 
One at most could be pronounced mediocre, and that is saved by the 
graphic skill and liveliness of style which never wholly desert the 
author. All contain passages of power, or what is in beginners 
called promise. All promise more than they fulfil, and disappoint 
the expectations early awakened, and in most long upbel , by 
ideas, incidents, or descriptions of real merit and interest. Dipping 
into each, the reader fancies that it will rivet and repay attention. 
None fails so completely as to be thrown aside half-read. Each is 
laid down at last with a sense of disappointment more or less 
strong, a dissatisfaction for which it is not always easy fully to- 
account. In two instances the story and the characters alike fail 
to interest us. Personages who, at their first appearance, whether 
from their position or antecedents, the first outlines of their 
character or the positive pledges of the narrator, are bound to 
display qualities strong, decided, or simply extravagant, sink 
into commonplace feebleness, irritating inconsistency and inco- 
herence, or sheer insignificance in the latter half of the book. 
Even the heroes and heroines excite no sustained interest. We 
hardly care whether the noose matrimonial or penal awaits them 
at the end of their career. In a third story our sympathies 
attend a married pair from the altar to the retrieval of their cha- 
racters and fortunes. We follow them with a sincere, but some- 
what languid, interest through the ordinary misfortunes of a com- 
mon, if not commonplace, life; through trouble and temptation, 
slander and poverty, personal trials and domestic misfortunes, 
We recognize the truth to human nature and surrounding circum- 
stances of a dozen minor characters; the gossips, spiteful and 
good-natured, silly, shrewd, and simply idle; the ki ly, sensible, 
and sympathetic matron; the spirited, good-tempered, somewhat 
contradictious girl, irritated now into imprudence, now into. 
generous enthusiasm, by the lectures and warnings, the frivolity, 
folly, and prejudice of the well-meaning aunt, who cannot think 
for herself and will not let her husband think for her; the 
minister who is guided and the minister who is simply bullied 
by his elders; in a word, the society of a third-rate provincial 
town, accurately photographed, but hardly worth the trouble, 
In the last, and distinctly the most powerful, work of the 
four our sympathy is enlisted at the outset and kept through- 
out on the wrong side, to undergo, if it obey the author's 
guidance, a violent revulsion at the close. e are artfully 
taught, not only at the commencement of the narrative, but. 
throughout its course, to regard one of the heroes as a cold- 
blooded villain, the other asa well- ing and even generous, if 
passionate and prejudiced, lad, developed into a stern, practical 
useful man—a conscientious public servant, a thorouyhly good 
husband and father, the generous and loyal protector ot the young 
girl who has no claim upon him save that he loved her mother, 
and to whom he displays a pure unselfish affection, a stainless 
and often costly loyalty, which, even when she finds that he had 
wronged her father, we feel to be v ce me requited, 
Towards the very close of the book the villain is identitied with ar 
eccentric penitent and saintly philanthropist. His early conduct is 
shown to have been bad, mean, and seltish enough to excuse the 
— we cannot help retaining. His rival ap to have been 
guilty in early youth of a treachery which vitiates his whole 
subsequent position, and throws a taint of falsehood and meanness 
upon the generous protection which no conscious hypocrite would 
have given, not only without reward, but at no common sacritice 
of peace and comfort, to his adopted daughter; and the upsetting 
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of our ideas and ies has in the fiction much of the same 
ing, bewil , and irritating effect it would produce in 
Teal life. h of the four tales, again, owes a large part of its 
merit, perhaps its strongest attractions, to local colouring and 
scene painting, to the author's special knowledge of remote and 
unfamiliar forms and modes of life—the scenery of an Irish coast 
village, the temper and troubles, the passions and struggles of a 
Highland peasant community, the still life and stagnant thought 
of a petty town in the Scottish Lowlands, the society of an Indian 
civil station, the squabbles and match-making of the ladies, the 
duties and difficulties of the various officials, the feuds of the 
rival branches of a native clan, the miseries and humours, the 
systematic lying and real grievances of the humble, helpless, 
i iatpdgulece Three of the writers have undertaken themes 
their or experience, tragedies sensational or 
domestic, extravagant and realistic, which constantly tall into 
tameness at the critical moment, from the author's failure to 
realize perfectly the details of a powerful conception, or to express 
with appropriate force and pathos what he pro ly feels strongly 
and understands clearly, if not deeply or fully. 

The weakness of Miss Cadogna is of a different and more 
irritating kind. The other three writers have done their best. 
Mr. Hawthorne has not thought his readers or his subject worthy 
even of his second-best. The Irish climate and scenery have im- 

him as at once novel, beautiful, and characteristic ; as 

the people, as explaining their pathetic clinging to a native la 

which refuses to feed them. But, contident in his own skill, con- 
descending, in professional phrase, “to paint a pot-boiler,” he has 
merely indi by a few descriptive generalities, by a chance touch 
here and there, the features which impressed his own imagination 
and induced him to throw on to canvas with an almost contemp- 
tuous haste and carelessness a scene from his sketch-book. In the 
foreground he has placed but a single figure, and has not cared 
to make that figure interesting, attractive, or even intelligible. 
There is but one character in the story, that of the heroine. Her 
mother and aunt are not even foils, but mere accessaries. The 
mother is a nonentity; the aunt a caricature endurable only in 
farce, while the story is essentially a light drawing-room comedy. 
Miss Fitzgerald harps on two strings with an exazgeration at 
once ridiculous and monotonous. The atfectation of fragile girl- 
hood:in a substantial woman of forty-five, the laughable boasts of 
@ fabulous ancestry, make up ber whole being, and are strained to 
utter abaurdity and stretched to weariness. Miss Cadogna’s tragic 
family legend is irrelevant or unnecessary to the plot, and lacks 
the intensity of darkness, the depth of horror needed to justify 
its intrusion by force of contrast. Her character might, if clearly 
conceived, naturally developed, and conscientiously worked out, 
riginal and interesting. Coarsely sketched and. care- 
lessly filled in, it is unnatural and antipathetic, if not offensive. 
She appears to the hero, who tells the story in the first person, 
first, as a fleeti ition in whose ghostly character neither he 
nor the reader for a moment believes ; next, as a hoyden playin 
hide-and-seek with him in the corridors and chambers of a half- 


shocks without charming the reader, the story of her intentions, 
Her suitor—a boyish, imbecile, Italian sentimentalist, whose sole 
merit in her eyes is his ducal title—is hovering about the coast 


' ‘which contains the lady who has chosen him, and the lady of his 


uncle’s choice ; landing at night to visit the one, in deadly terror 
lest bis uncle should pounce upon him, carry him off, and bestow 
his passive hand upon the other. The hero, with the lady's 
grateful consent, watches out of earshot their stolen interview, for 
what purpose, with what fearon his part or hers of the boyish 
Duke, who at least means more honestly than she, we are not told 
The uncle's only object is, it seems, to put 


Consistent in the romantic Lydia Languish—to a marriage as 
unromantic as her character and pu . putly repenting on a 
sudden the aims she had professed without shame, and maintained 


. @fter she knew ber own mind and half suspected the hero's, Miss 


Cadogna abruptly dismisses the Duke, and bestows her hand on 
striven with more devotion than sentiment to 
accomplish her wishes. Most men would have lent themselves 
more willingly to her first than to her last design ; but for tastes, 
y for Irish and American tastes, the author is not perhaps 
to account. 
Sime’s “ New Men and Old Populations” is a = Be a 
As generally happens, the story is sacrificed to the moral 
fails to sustain. The hero, a ruined baronet, proves his quality 
by throwing his estates and tenantry on the charity of a wealthy 
and unscrupulous speculator, and himself at the feet of that specu- 
lator’s daughter—a pretty, coarse, vulgar, astoundingly ignorant 
{pang lady, with strong animal passions, the strongest of which is a 
brandy, curagoa,and maraschino, possible, perhaps, but hardly 


natural, at nineteen. Indeed, as she had been expelled from a school 
two years before for the same taste, its development must have 
been preternaturally early and rapid. The speculator proposes to 
clear the baronet’s crowded property, to ship half the — to 
Brisbane, and ee the rest in large slate quarries, to the ap- 
parent advantage of all parties. But, according to the author 
and his favourite characters, the Canadian and Australian colonies, 
with their vast tracts of unoccupied fertile land, their high wages, 
ever-increasing prosperity, and ample opportunities of advancement, 
are myths invented in the selfish interest of unprincipled specu- 
lators and grasping landlords, The catastrophe is brought about 
by a popular rising in which the gaol is opened and the baronet’s 
castle invaded ; the lady, flying with a rival whose utter brutality 
and hideous coarseness naturally attract her, is drowned; the 
frightened speculator flies for his life ; and the baronet falls under 
the yoke, matrimonial and general, of the guardian angel of his 
tenantry, the young mistress of the village school. 

Allan Stuart is the victim of persistent, but not wholly un- 
natural, misconception and slander, inheriting the reputation and 
features, but no taint or trait of the character, of an unscrupu-. 
lous and justly-hated father and grandfather. Embitiered by 
social injustice, unconsoled by the tenderness of a wife whose 
apparently wayward temper trial, far from souring, softens and 
sweetens, Allan seems muré than once on the verge of pecuniary 
and moral ruin, but is always rescued almost before the reader has 
time to tremble for him. His character, as moulded by circum- 
stances and purified by fire, is a powerful conception, but worked 
out with a probably unpractised, certainly feeble and irresolute, 
hand. The author flinches through softness of heart or conscious. 
weakness from leading his hero through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death; pauses always on the verge of those tragic depths into . 
which his story naturally leads. 

Current is a work of far higher order ; and, assuming 
it to bea first, or even a second, effort, especially for a young author, 
of very high promise. It displays considerable powers both 
of description and narration, vigour in the tragic coupled with 
restrained humour and lightness of touch in the comic passages. 
Its most unpleasant fault is an occasional coarseness of detail, 
true, no doubt, to the rude and ruffianly characters introduced, 
but none the less disagreeable. The Indian sketches are at once 
graphic, amusing, aud—to strangers—credible enough; but the, 
construction of the plot and the treatment of episodic adventures, . 
which are elaborately prepared, abruptly terminated, and lead to 
little or nothing, indicate a certain want of skill, or simply want 
of practice, which care and experience should not fail to correct. 
Above all,a writer who keeps his secrets so well should remember 
that they are kept too perfeetly when not only the readers ex-. 
pectations, but his sympathies, are studiously misdirected through- 
out three-fourths of the narrative, With wider and more varied. 
knowledge of real life and longer experience in the world of 
fiction, he may not improbably take a high place among the 
novelists of the next generation. 


RULE’S EDITION OF EADMER? | 
1% this volume our latest biographer of St. Anselm has edited 


the work of the earliest. Kadmer’s Historia Novorum in 
Anglia, which may almost be described as the history of the public 
lite of St. Anselm, and two treatises on the life and miracles of 


the Saint, are here brought together by Mr. Rule, whose previous. 


| researches into the subject must have made these editurial labours 


a congenial task, The Historia Novorum is already well known 
to all students, it ha been printed by Selden in 1623 from ‘a’ 
MS. in the Cottonian collection ; but they will welcome this new 
and more critical edition. An earlier MS., that given by Arch- 
bishop Parker to’ his, college of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, has 
supplied the present text, and has been collated with the later 
one used Selden. While there are only two known copies 
(not reckoning transcripts made for Archbishop Parker) of the 
Historia, the treatise De Vita et Conversatione is extant in four- 
teen copies, the majority of them in foreign libraries, and repre- 
senting some five different versions of this often retouched end’ 
recast work. It iseasy to understand that this treatise, with its’ 

rsonal anecdotes of the Saint and revelations of what would now 

called his “inner life,’ would be of more general iuterest, 


‘especially abroad; than the more insular and political Historia. 


Hence, no doubt, this abundance of copies—no thaaks to the 
sainted Anselm, who, after deigning to revise and correct the 
first part of the work, in an access of humility ordered its destruc- 
tion. Eadmer dutifully obeyed—in the letter, not in the spirit ; 
for, though he destroyed the actual puges over which his master’s 
eye had passed, he first made, and preserved, a copy of them— 
“quod factum meum inobedientiw peccato forte non caret,” he 
says; wherefore he begs all into whose hands they may fall to 
intercede for this and his other sins. Some of the English MSS., 
notably the “archetypal” one of Corpus Christi, from which Mr. 
Rule has printed, contain a supplement, the Descriptio guorundam 


uscula duo de’ Vita Sancti 


* Eadmeri Historia Novorum in Anglia, et 
Anselmi et quibusdam Miraculis ejus, Edi from Manuscripts in the 
Feces of bay oy Christi College, Cambridge. By Martin Kule, M.A, 
Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, London: 
Longmans & Co.; Triibner & Co.; also by Parker & Co, Oxford ; and 
Macmillan & Co., Cambridge; A. & C. Black, and Douglas & Foulis, 
Edinburgh ; and A, Thom, Dublin. ; 
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ruinous medieval castle or tower, abandoned by the decaying 
family ofits builder. They fall in love, it would seem, only with 
each other's physical attractions; and so far from betraying, he- | 
| have in a manner utterly inconsistent with, we will not say mutual | 
passion, but mutual esteem or respect. The heroine proclaims | 
and defends to her new acquaintance her determination to marry | 
tells bin, with 
frankness which, though it charms, somewhat startles him, and 
| in | | only 
ij tion, that the keeper shall be of birth equal to his own. The 
artist hero, discovering the Cadogna pedigree, communicates it | 
to the uncle, and brings uncle and nephew to prefer a suit | 
already more. than accepted. But partly from an aversion— 
if 
| | | | 
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Miraculorum, which Eedmer seems to have worked upon from 
1126 (seventeen years after Anselm’s death, and five after his own 
resignation of the Bishopric of St. Andrew's) till he was drawing 
near his end—“ Jam cani capitis digitique trementes me a scribendo 
compescunt,” he says. There is much pathos in the old man’s 
last words, which are translated in the following extract from 
Mr. Rule’s preface :— 

“ Adieu, my father,” such are the last words of the treatise, words written 
in a character which anticipates some of 'the distinctive features of the 
gothic that came into vogue at the close of the twelfth century, and by a 
scribe who gave a new spelling to the name of the author, “ Adieu, my 
father and dearest patron, and be a defence to me Edmer your ward, and for 
such time as you sat in the see of Canterbury your attached and constant 
attendant. If, after my death any one should add to the foregoing narrative 
such wonders as God may yet work through you, let the addition be 
— — me, but to the writer, whoever he may be. Here and thus 

m 
He emled his task, but he added no rubric, for he was fain his work 
should be continued. Fresh wonders were indeed recounted, which the 
ivty of the age took care to record; but Eadmer’s little tract remained as 
e wad left it. Seven centuries and a half have , but no hand has 
presumed to rubricate an explicit. Seven centuries and a half have rolled 
away, and the two remaining leaves of Eadmer’s quire are, as they were, 
lineated and ready for use, but blank and unused. 
me gr and historians have alike drawn upon Eadmer’s 
works, and, thanks to his loving care, there are few of the great 
men of the Middle Ages of whom we have a more vivid idea than 
of St. Anselm. Mr. Rule indeed laments that Eadmer was not 
* more of an historian and less of an histori ber,” and spends 
about a page in setting forth what his author might have told us 
if he would. But he admits that, nevertheless, the service which 
Eadmer has done is “‘ unique”—we wonder he did not add that 
it was also exceptional or consummate, or any other epithet in 
vogue—and he specities one passaye as “a piece of verbal present- 
ment that bespeaks an author of no mean capacity not very far 
from his best.” In this involved statement Mr. Rule is not very 
far from his worst. His Preface is made unnecessarily laborious 
reading by his faults both of method and style, and his addiction 
to what our ancestors called “ inkhorn terms.” “The intromission 
of amorphous fly-leaves ” sounds as awful as a surgical operation, 
or some experiment in the “ pure cultivation” of bacilli; and it 
gives a shock to a sensitive mind to learn that there is an “ un- 
healed crudity ” on page 191, and another on page 144, as if they 
were sore-backed horses. “ Sarcinatory” is another of his words. 
He tells us, in the course of a sentence twelve lines long, that 

The exigencies of his [Eadmer’s] favourite insertio not unfrequently 
tempted or compelled him to exaggerate the character of heterogeneous- 
ness thus imparted to his treatise by the introduction of sarcinatory 
trifles scarcely worthy of his subject, even if they were not unworthy of 


Then the writer has the irritating habit of conveying his mind 
by suggestions and negatives and half-assertions—* We can 
scarcely be doing an injustice to either author in assuming that if 
Endmer did not write the passage . . . as a reply to William, he 
might well have done so”; “ We shall not, I think, greatly err if 
we assign the conception of the first four books,” &c. ; “In which 
case nothing can be less unlikely.” Add to this, that Mr. Rule, in 

uoting or referring to the Historia Novorum, has chosen to use 
the paging of Archbishop Parker's MS. (which he has inserted in 
small figures in his own margin), instead of referring to the larger 
figures at the head of his . Moreover, though both the 
Historia Novorum and the Vita are divided into books, he has not 
given himself the trouble of specifying them, as is the usual 
practice, in the head-lines of the . Inthe Vita he has not 
allowed us any side-notes, though fe has appended them both to 
the Historia and the Miracula. These things are trifles, but they 
make a considerable ditierence to the student's comfort. 

Of Eadwer himself Mr. Rule gives a necessarily somewhat 
conjectural account, assigning his birth to the year 1064, and 
suggesting that his father, of whom we know nothing, may have 
been an English thegn slain on the field of Hastings, while his 
mother may possibly be identified with the unnamed woman who 
is mentioned in the early pages of the Historia as a pensioner of 
Archbishop Lanfranc’s, Al! this, and more touching the marriage 
of Eadmers sister with the Norman knight who had been put invo 
her father’s estate, is little more than guesswork, but it is at any 
rate entitled to the praise of ingenuity, His speculations on 
Anselm's parentage aad, descent are also.of interest, though it may 
be a questivn whether he does not make too much of the style 
“ Dominus meus” given to Anselm by the Archbishop of Lyons. 
At the same time it is not possible to judge without acquaintance 
with the source of the quotation, a collection of “ Dicta Anselmi” 
and hayiograpbical anecdotes by a Christ Church monk, Alexander, 
whose work seems hitherto to have remained almost unnoticed. 
The MS, is to be found in the library of Corpus Christi; and Mr, 
Rule now prints some extracts, notably a story of Alexander's 
own adventure citra Alpes in sileam non modicam with a band of 
robbers. A MS. of the Vita in the Vatican Library has supplied 
two other extracts, one being the touching story of Anselm's 
sufferings in his boyhood from “ over- »” which Mr, Rule 
first made known in his Life and Times of St. Anselm. Altogether 
he seems to have taken infinite pains in working out the history 
of the MSS. of Eadmer and in studying their variations ; for, like 
many medieval authors, Kadmer bestowed upon his compositions 
a great deal of erasing, correcting, amplifying, and generally re- 
touching, Sometimes there is internal evidence of insertion or 
alteration ; sometimes the erasure and rewriting are visible in the 
MS., and sometimes, as in the case of the account of the battle of 


Tinchebrai, the original and the amended versions are both extant. 
Speaking of Tinchebrai, students of Eadmer will remember that 
he has ved for us King Henry’s own bulletin, whereby 
he has enabled Mr. Rule to reflect slightingly on that clerkly 
monarch’s Latinity, the ambiguous phrase “ de illis autem quos 
gladius peremit non est numerus,” serving as the basis of his 
strictures, In defence of King Henry, whose erudition Mr. Rule 
surmises to have been considerable only according to the lay 
standard, it may perhaps be pleaded that it is one thing to compose 
in the scriptorium of a monastery and another on the battle-field. 
About Henry’s marriage with Edith-Matilda Mr. Rule has much 
to say, chiefly to the discredit of William of Malmesbury, with 
whom he has a standing quarrel, as indeed Eadmer 
evidently had, though he did not show it so plainly. On 
this subject we have only two remarks to make: first, that any- 
body would suppose from Mr. Rule's languxge that William of 
Malmesbury said something about Edith’s having “ profaned the 
habit of religion”; whereas, in the account in the Gesta Reyum 
referred to, he only represents her as acting in a manner (wearing 
the nun’s veil to keep off unwelcome suitors) which Mr. Rule says 
would be “a profanation.” Next, that there is something too 
dictatorial, and somewhat misleading, in the way in which, spe»k- 
ing of a letter of Anselm's “ ad quandam dominam,” he says, “that 
the ‘domina quedam,’ to whom the letter is written, is Matilda 
herself, there cannot, I believe, be the slightest doubt.” Now Mr, Rule 
started this theory in his previous work on St. Anselm, which 
was reviewed last year by Mr. Freeman in the Academy, and there 
Mr. Freeman averred that “ no rational person can doubt that the 
letter has nothing whatever to do with Henry and Edith, but that 
it refers to some ns unknown.” Unless Mr. Rule can plead 
that he imitates George Eliot in never reading reviews of himself 
(though this abstinence cannot be justitied on the part of an histo- 
rian, a3 it may on the part of a novelist), it is bardly fair or 
courteous of him siwply to reit-rate his guess, without offering a 
particle of evidence for it, and without letting his readers know 
that it has been unhesitatingly rejected by one who is, to say the 
least, as well quatitied to judge as he is. In the discussion on 
the settlement of the investiture question—another point of 
controversy—it is not satisfactory to have such a reference as 
this:—“If other authors are to be believed.” How are we to 
appraise the value of the testimony of “other authors”? In the 
same vague way, when insisting on the distinction between the 
layman’s homage and that of the man of religion—for which see 
Coke upon Littleton—he says:—* The distinction seems to have 
been well known to William of Malmesbury when writing the 
‘ Historia Novella.”” When a point on which much of Mr. Rule’s 
argument turns was in question, he surely might have cited 
chapter and verse. There is, however, acute observation in his 
detection of the distinction in the passage where Eadmer describes 
the formal recognition of the /2theling William as heir to the 
throne :— 

Igitur, agnita regis voluntate, mox ad nutum ejus omnes principes facte 
sunt homines ipsius W illelmi, fide et sacramentoconfirmati. Radulfus autem 
archiepiscopus Cantuariensis et alii episcopi atque abbates regni Anglorum 
fide et sacramento professi sunt se et rexnim et regni coronam, si, defuncto 
patre suo, superviverent, in eum, omissa omni calumnia et occasione, trana- 
laturos, eique, cum rex foret, hominia fideli mente facturos. 

At the same time, Mr. Rule observes in his roundabout way, 
“ We shall scarcely, I think, be doing Eadmer an injustice if we 
believe him not to od understood the distinction, if, indeed, he 
had heard of it”—that is to say, that though Eadmer used the 
right technical words, he had not wit enough to see what they 
meant. Yet one would have supposed that, if there was a subject 
in the world which Eadmer would thoroughly understand, it 
would be this of ecclesiastical homage, to which nearly all 
Anselm’s troubles were due. However, we commend Mr. Rule’s 
arguments, and indeed his whole Preface, to the consideration of 
students of Anselm's history. To adopt Mr, Rule's own style, we 
shall scarcely, we think, be doing him an injustice if we predict 
that, though they may read it with profit, they will hardly do so 
with pleasure, 


THE PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA.* 


NE of the ostensible reasons which the latest editor of 
Rasselus has discovered for recommending it to modern 
readers is the fact that it was composed by its author to pay the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral. ‘his is about as “german to 
the matter” as the putf apologetic with which Oronte in thé 
attempts to excuse his sonnet—“ Je n’ai demeuré qu'un quart 
*beure a le faire.” That is to say, it is absolutely nothing to the 
point. But Johnson's little tale no doubt enjoyed at one time a 
reputation which, outside students, it no longer retains. Belore 
the close of the last century it had passed through no less than 
twelve editions; and three of these belong to 1759, the year of 
first publication, What is the explanation of this popularity ? 
To some extent it must be accounted for by the fame of Johnson 
as the saccesstul Dictionary-maker, as the satirist of London and 
the Vanity of Human Wishes; in a measure also to curiosity as 
to the way in which the sententious author of the Rambler 
and the Jdler would succeed in dressing “truth severe by 
fairy fiction.” These considerations, however, might float a first 
edition; they could scarcely sustain a second. There is an 
* Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Facsimile 
an introduction by Dr, James Macaulay. London: 
i 
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other, and we think a better, solution of the problem. It is 
to be found in that inappeasable hunger of a large section of 
the community for imaginative narrative, for something having 
the semblance of the then newly-invented English novel with- 
out its objectionable features. To many of the graver readers of 
the eighteenth century, albeit far less squeamish than ourselves 
upon certain subjects, the works of Fielding, with their frank 
vitality and unabashed animal spirits, must have been forbidden 
fruit. What applied to Fielding applied more to Smollett ; still 
more again, though in a widely different sense, to Laurence Sterne. 
Even the efforts of the didactic Richardson, recommended as 
they were from Sherlock's pulpit, must have awakened in some 
= doubt ing their fi to which the 
atts gave hesitating expression. t still, so strongly the 
tite for fiction spring eternal in the human breast, even the 
strictest had their longings for that undesirable thing—a story ; 
just as in our days the Calvinists of Clapham and the Puritans 
of Pe compound for pwnd by studying the moralized 
paganiems of The Epic of Hades, or snatch a fearful joy in 
Iding a dramatized version of Zhe Pilgrim's ess. To 
these Rasselas came as a boon and a blessing. It was not much 
of a tale, it is true, except on the title-page. Indeed, it might 
have been mistaken by too literal people for a sermon under 
false pretences. Still, it undoubtedly as a tale; and it 
was packed with sentiments which, if not wholly consolatory 


to contem optimism, were at least weightily worded, and 
attered with gravity of authority. Seven years later Zhe 
Vicar of Wakefield afforded this class of reader a better amalgam 


of the narrative and moral, Yet the fame of Johnson, growing 
steadily after his death, kept Rasselas alive, until, some sixty 
oy neo the sacred lamp of Johnsonese burnt out, or, at best, 
t ered feebly in the vestal bosoms of Miss Pinkerton, of 
Chiswick Mall, and the delightful Miss Jenkyns of Cranford. 
Miss Jenkyns openly “ preferred Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boz,” and 
serenely regardless of the débuts of the Rambler, considered it 
“vulgar, and below the dignity of literature, to appear in num- 
bers.” And if to-day an old copy of Rasselas should chance to 
turn up at a second-hand bookseller’s, it is pretty sure to reveal 
upon its brown-bordered fly-leaf, in the neat Italian hand of our 
others, now alas! scouted of Girton and Nuneham, the 
name of Caroline or Charlotte Amelia. Miss Pinkerton and her 
pupils were the last real “ perusers” of the Prince of Abyssinia. 
At this date the interest which attaches to the book is mainly 
antiquarian; and we of the nineteenth century find it hard to 
“ prefer Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boz,” or indeed to any of that lo 
roll of rhapsodists who stand between us and the “Great Lexico- 
grapher.” Turning its pages, it is ditficult to understand bow even 
the elder Miss Jenkyns could have ee her gravity over such 
sentences as those where “the subtle monkey frolicks in the trees,” 
and “ the solemn elephant reposes in the shade,” or survived such 
a Latinized travesty of a truism as “ what cannot be repaired is 
not to be regretted.” Or, take again these balanced platitudes of 
the Princess Nekayah:— No man can taste the fruits of autumn 
while he is delighting his scent with the flowers of the spring; no 
man can, at the same time, fill his cup from the source and from 
the mouth of the Nile.” For sentiments of this kind our latter- 
day irreverence finds no conceivable comment save the memorable 
words of Mr. Samuel Weller. “That,” he remarked, “is a self- 
evident ba ition, as the dog’s-meat man said when the house- 
maid told him he warn’t a geutleman.” But if the method and 
vocabulary of Johnson have grown strange, there are everywhere 
abundant si that the work is that of a large-minded thinker 
and critic. The pages which contain the dissertation upon poetry 
are still as true as ever; the picture of the sage whose aim it was 
to co-operate with the existing system of things is as wise as it 
seemed in the da 
attempts at flight 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the “oraculous” Nekayah for her 
anticipation, in that concluding chapter “in which nothing is 
concluded,” of Tennyson's Princess. These are reasons enough 
for the preservation of this once famous classic in the faithful 
form Mr. Stock has given to it, to which Dr. Macaulay has 
pretixed a sufficient, if somewhat slight, introduction, and a 
¢apital bibliography. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


EPPEERE aso beste of which it is difficult to write with perfect 
truthfulness and justice, and, at the same time, with the 
pane and consideration which special circumstances may call 
. An instance of this kind is afforded by Miss (or Mrs.) Helen 
's Translation of the Old Testament Scriptures from the 

inal Hebrew. A lady who has given so much time to the 
study of Hebrew as to , alone and unaided, so gigantic 
@ task as a fresh translation of the Uld Testament, and who, at 


A A very 
the close of her work, can write of its result in terms of such reli | in “the original.” 


fervour, may fairly claim our sympathy. On the other 
to express our judg- 
ment, it must be that Miss Spurrell’s attempt is an utter failure, 
in which earnest, enthusiastic work and good intentions are scarcely 
sufficient excuse for the pretension to furnish us with a new 
translation of the Old Testament. 
At the outset it implies a degree of boldness, which only 


* A Translation the Old Testament Scriptures the Original 
Hebrew. By Helen Spurrell. London : Nisbet & Uo. 


the result could justify, to publish a work of this kind at this 
——_ time, and with such exegetical aids as our translator 

as apparently employed. Miss Spurrell is either unaware that 
a “Company of Revisers” has for many years been en on 
the Old Testament, and that we are looking almost daily for the 
publication of the result of their labours; or else she deems it 
so far beneath her notice as not to require a single modest 
sentence by way of explanation or apology for the appearance of 
her own translation on the eve of one which at least professes 
to represent our Hebrew scholarship. But our surprise grows 
into amazement when we find that the only works to which 
Miss Spurrell acknowledges her indebtedness are those of Bisho 
Lowth, Dr. Mason Good, ter’s Miniature Quarto Bible, an 
especially Mr. B. Boothroyd’s Biblia Hebraica, which is quoted 
on almost every page, and to which the references to the various 
readings, if not to the different ancient versions and the Targumim, 
are due. This certainly is an apparatus criticus, not only of a very 
archaic, but of the most minute kind. To these authorities we 
have to add, by way of lexicography, Parkhurst’s Lericon, a book 
which may have done some service in its day, but which, we fear, 
is not known to modern students. On the other hand, our trans- 
lator seems ignorant of Gesenius or Ewald, of all the German and 
English commentators of our own time, nay, even of such a popular 
but highly meritorious collection as is embodied in Dr. Driver and 
Mr. Cheyne’s “ Variorum Teacher's Edition” of the Bible. It is 

uite true that a cynically disposed commentator or translator might 
eel tempted to discard all commentaries on the ground that they 
were clear and satisfactory enough where there was no difficulty, 
but — contradictory when you came to 
anything really exing. Yet, even so, some previous acquaint- 
an with want bed co written seems implied ; and, assuredly, 
a competent knowledge of the original and a certain amount of 
critical faculty. As regards these two, we have in the Preface a 
linguistic remark which prepares us for all that follows. Here 
Miss Spurrell informs us that her “translation is made from the 
unpointed Hebrew ; that being the Original Hebrew.” This means 
the discarding of the Masoretic vowel-signs and accents, and it re- 
presents “a survival,” though certainly not of “the fittest,” for which 
we were scarcely prepared. The consequence is that the words are 
not only arbitrarily arranged into sentences so as to give a mean- 
ing quite ditferent from the true one, although in accordance with 
the views of the translator; but that occasion: lly we come upon 
words which are as startling as the rendering that is given to the 
original. Here is an instance. In Ps. xviii. 31 (A. V. 30) we are 
told by Miss Spurrell :—*“ Hua is the God whose way zs perfect; 
Jehovah's Word ts tested in the fire: Hua ts a shield to every one 
who taketh shelter in him.” Not to speak of the incongruity of 
such a figure as “a shield” to him “ that taketh shelter in Him,” 
who is Hua? Presumably a name of God, derived by Miss 
Spurrell from her “ unpointed Hebrew; that being the Original 

ebrew.” In the second half of the verse the Hebrew words are, 
magen hu (837), “a shield He,” which Miss Spurrell, in her “ un- 
pointed ” “ original,” first reads “ Hua,” then wakes into a new 
name of God, and, lastly, transports into the tirst clause of the 
verse, “ Hua is the God whose way is perfect,” instead of the 
plain but correct rendering, “ God, His way is perfect.” But what 
specially puzzles us is, that by the side of this new Divine name 
ot Hua, especially in the Psalms, we have frequently the ordinary 
rational rendering of the word by “He.” But on what principle 
the one or the otuer is adopted, we are not ino. med. 

We are ashamed to detain ourselves with such trifles, where 
there is such variety and abundance of novel renderings. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a verse in which change was pos<ible where such 
has not been attempted, and scarcely a change which is not either 


| wrong or else the substitution of an inapt expression for the classical 


of the philosopher Square. Imlac and his — 
ve passed into the current coin of letters; and 


| from the most commonly remembered 


language of the Authorized Version. It is so in the simpler his- 
torical portions as well as in the Psalms and the Prophets. Of the 
more difficult parts.of Scripture we will not s,eak, since in Miss 
Spurrell’s bands difficulties disappear both rapidly and curiously. It 
is hard to make a choice of illustrative instances; but a few taken 
passives will show the 
character of the work. As might be expected, Miss Spurrell is 


| great in her translation of the somewhat ditticult superscriptions 


to the Psalms. The simple, but substantially correct, rendering, 
“To the Chief Musician,” which so frequentiy occurs from Ps. iv. 1 
onwards, is changed into “To the Kternal Victor.” A note on 
the word (menatstseach) informs us that “ Parkhurst considers ” it 
“to signify the Messiah, the Giver of victory to the Church.” 
This is almost as well founded as Miss Spurrells own remark, 


' “The word occurs about thirty-five times i the Psalms.” It 


occurs exactly fifty-five times in the superscripiions. Very curious 
is it to read a few lines higher (Ps. iii. 8), * ».rely Thou hast 
smitten all mine enemies with a jaw-bone”; but not more curious 
than this superscription to Ps, lviii., “ To the terval Victor. [hou 
wilt not destroy David. A Michtam by David ' Not to speak of the 
peculiar rendering, one of the two “ David” is certainly not 
he somewhat difficult words in Ps. lvi. 8 
(al aven pallet lamo) give rise to the following rendering, in which 

tion and meauing are equally set at nought:—* Was it on 
account of crime? © God, in wrath judge th; cast down the 
people!” But it is needless to multiply iustsnces where almost 
ever alteration is absolutely impossible. But why spoil 
the English of the Authorized Version by ‘he iutroduction of 
bombastic words? What can be the meaning of “God proclaimed 
unto,” instead of “ called,” “the light—Day ”; or, “ I will in- 
ebriate My arrows” (Deut. xxxii. 42); or either the sense of, or 
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the warrant for, such renderings as “ Emaciate them with hunger, 


‘and devour them by the bird of prey” (Deut. xxxii. 24); “as thy 


deye so thy capability shall be” (Deut. xxxiii. 25); or, “ Hua 
o iss Spurrell’s new name for the Deity] will be our guide unto 
eath ” (Ps, xlviii. 15); or to mention only one other passage, as 
remarkable, at least, as those already quoted :—“ When they pass 
through the valley of tears, they shall drink of a fountain. Verily, 
the reservoirs shall be filled with the autumnal rain” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 
7)? It would be unjust to close without mentioning that our 
translator is also not unfrequently, though very briefly, a com- 
mentator. The notes are often exegetical, archeological, and 
dogmatic, We quote only one, which we imagine must be re- 
ed as a lady’s protest against King Solomon, supposing him to 
ve been the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. On the words 
“One righteous man amongst a thousand [ have found; but a 
ighteous woman amongst all these have I not found ” (Eccles. 
vii. 28) Miss Spurrell remarks :—“ Most probably referring to the 
‘women in his seraglio”; while on the words which immediate] 
follow :—“ Apart from this, behold I have discovered that God hat 
made man u right,’ she adds, presumably with a feeling touch, 
“ His household experience, I suppose.” 
It seems a pity that so mush study and labour should have 
been expended on what can only mislead those who are un- 
acquainted with Hebrew. 


BULANDSHAHR.* 


WwW. took up this thin volume in the belief that it would 
resemble one of those contributions to which Mr. W. W. 
Hunter has been so much indebted for his ample statistical works. 
In this we have been amusingly disappointed. We do certainly 
find an account of the town anciently known as Baran, but since 
the time of Aurangzib called “ the Loity City,” from a series of 
mounds or hills on which forts had been erected during a period, 
the author tells us, of 3,000 years. Its history can be shortly 
told. Bulandshahr is about forty miles south of Meerut, on what 
was formerly the Grand Trunk Road, It covers nearly 2,000 
square miles, being thirty-five miles broad by fifty-five long, and 
is splendidly cultivated with cereals and cotton. Spread over it 
are 195 factories for the manufacture of indigo. It is pierced by 
two great railways, the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohil- 
cund lines, and boasts of seven railway stations. For a wonder, 
the Head Station is in the “ exact centre” of the district, and 
from it a perfect network of cross and minor roads radiates to 
the extremities. A very troublesome river, as obstinate as the 
Araxes of Virgilian celebrity, has at length been bridged by the 
— muniticence of a Mahommedan gentleman, named Saiyud 

ihrban Ali, at a cost of 3,000/. To the archeological student 
the district has yielded a harvest in the shape of copper plates 
with illegible inscriptious, pillars with ‘‘ human-headed snakes ” 
carved on them, terra-cotta figures and some curious stools of 
solid stone, and earthenware flasks or vases, the use of which 
the learned in these matters have, like Mr. Gladstone, inter- 
preted in “three ways.” They were vessels to hold oil. They 
were fireworks to be filled with gunpowder, They were the 
balustrades of a balcony or roof of a house. We gather that 
the latter theory finds favour in Mr. Growse’s eyes. ‘The ancient 
history of the district is similar to that of many others in 
the Doab and in Upper India. A Hindu Raja lorded it over 
Baran and other tracts, and paid tribute to the monarchs who 
reigned first at Kanauj and then at Indraprastha, or at the more 
modern Delhi founded in the fourth century. In the twelfth 
century the Hindu dynasty was defeated and dethroned by 
Shah Kutb-Uddin. From that time we have the usual story of 
Mahommedan Viceroys or Governors intriguing, bribing, assassi- 
nating, misgoverning, and being more or less affected by the 
revvlutions and all the other stirring episodes which marked the 
career of the Emperors of Delhi. In this period we do hear of one 
Hindu Governor, but he unfortunately was put to death for 
failing to collect a revenue which must have been impossible of 
realization, seeing that the inhabitants had burned their granaries, 
turned loose their cattle, and betaken themselves to the jungles. 
In the Mutiny Bulandshabr was in the possession of the rebels 
for a short time. But soon after the fall of Delhi or towards the 
end of September 1857, the town was recaptured, a fort was 
demolished, and the district cleared of rebels, the only disaster 
being the death of Lieutenant Home of the Engineers, who was 
killed by an explosion. He was one of the survivors of a like 
episode at the Cashmere Gate before the storming of Delhi. 
“Solo Laurente sepulcrum.” 

Now all this, which we have extracted from Mr. Growse’s first 
two chapters, is fairly instructive and accurate. But it is 
evidently not the author's intention to give us a regular guide- 
book. Still less does he touch on Revenue Settlements, per- 
manent or terminable. He gives no statistics of crime, or cattle- 
stealers, or notices of fauna and flora acceptable to the zoologist 
and the sportsman. These “Sketches of an Indian District” 
in no one item resemble Census Reports and Blue Books. Mr. 
Growse is in reality ex pede Ruskin. He has taken up the subject 
of indigenous architecture and native talent, and writes on it as 
warmly as that eminent author wight do if brought into contact 
with the Department of Public Works. Occasionally Mr. Growse 

* Bulandshahr; or, Sketches of an Indian District, Social, Historical, 
and Architectural, By ¥. 8, Growse, C.LE., Indian Civil Service. With 
iflustrations, Benares: Medical Hall Press. 


adopts the critical style of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Something of 
this may be due to his peculiar temperament, but something also 
to his exceptional experiences and position. District officers, we 
have been repeatedly warned, are constantly shifted for the con- 
venience of the public service, but quite as often to their own 
inconvenience and to the detriment of the native community. 
Iil-health, or malaria, or promotion, may have a good deal to 
answer for in to these frequent removals. But the upshot 
is that men are sent off to Rohilcund just as they are beginning to 
be familiar with Allahabad. Their knowledge of races, dialects, 
mg em features, local peculiarities, is lost. General experience 

been stored up; but the of acquiring a familiarity with 
faces and men, so essential to successful personal government, 
has to be gone through ca Mr. Growse, who must now be 
of some twenty years’ standing, has only served in three districts 
in his whole time. He was Assistant-Magistrate at Mainpuri, 
pow apes Mynpoory. He was Joint-Magistrate of Mathura, 
took while there a keen interest in Hindu religion and archi- 
tecture, and became the best cicerone for the wsthetic and in- 
quiring tourist. For some years he has had charge of Buland- 
shabr as magistrate, and we are sorry to learn that it has lately 
been found expedient to send him to pursue his archeological 
studies in the district of Futtehpore. He has a keen eye for 
what is artistic and graceful or ugly and grotesque; a rompers A 
with native feelings; an ability to direct them into the right 
channels; and a profound contempt for the official Philistine. 
Indeed, many of his are taken up with exposures of 
the ignorance, the apathy, and the red tape of Engineers, 


Accountants, Committees, Controllers-general, and all the ob- — 


structives who “shine from far” and do not “make” but “ mar” 
and impede the action of the capable magistrates. For instance, 
it took Mr. Growse exactly one year to procure the assent of 
Government to the erection of the bridge we have already men- 
tioned, over the Kalindi river, all owing to the Chief Engineer, 
who thought that this structure might do mischief to the country 
by “damming up the flood.” Mr. Growse has no doubt lo 

had his revenge, for he mentions with evident gusto that of four 
works executed by rule and method under the same authorities, one 
—an embankment—proved a sheer nuisance till it was swept away 
by a beneficial flood, and a second—a bridge—fell down a few 
months after its completion. 

Another local improvement resulted, we can confidently wie 
complete victory for Mr. Growse. The Municipality of Bulan 
—that is to say, Mr. Growse himself and some native assessors— 
were of opinion that a bathing ghaut on the river would enhance 
the comfort of the Hindus. It is obviously more convenient for 
Brahmans and others to step into the water, count their beads, 
and invert brass water-pots over their heads, by the aid of flights 
of steps, than to slide down a crumbling or muddy bank for these 
purposes. It was also Pan to erect four graceful towers al 
the ghaut, “ octagonal in shape, of solid brick masonry, faced wit 
slabs of red sandstone, cut into panels and set in white stone 
frames.” The Philistine at the head of the egg be ee 
ment gravely represented to Government that the ghaut and 
towers would spoil the look of his pet bridge and would be 
“nothing short of an eyesore.” Fortunately the 
art brings the whole scene before the reader, who can have no 
difficulty in deciding who was right. What the inhabitants think 
about it is easily gathered from the announcement that they are 
now building a second ghaut, a little higher up the stream, in 
honour of a Deputy Collector, Raja Lachman Sing, who besides 
his native Hindi, knows Sanskrit and writes English. 

More interesting than squabbles with tasteless Engineers and 
rigid Accountants are the riptions of local works commenced 
and carried out by Mr. Growse himself. Here, we remark, will be 
found no argument in favour of Lord Ripon’s ridiculous schemes 
for absolutely making over fords and ferries, hospitals and schools, 
to elected and unfettered native Committees. Mr. Growse stoutly 
maintains that natives have money to spend and taste in spending 
it, but they stand in need of guidance and control. Purely native 
self-government he roundly dismisses as “an ee dream.” 
To a “ modest scheme of decentralization” he no objection, 
and thinks it would result in a great and immediate saving in 
State expenditure and in the eventual development of a public 
spirit, which would be a real qualitication for higher political 
responsibilities. The author of this opinion is no nominee of a 
stupid and effete set of Directors, He is a competitioner who has 
served in three districts and knows all three well. He has cleansed 
and renovated a large native town. His language and his acts are 
emphatic protests, shared by scores of district officers and avowed 
in tones more or less distinct, against a scheme for which it is 
monstrous to invoke the authority of such statesmen as Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo. When Mr. Growse assumed charge 
of the district in the spring of 1878 it had four municipalities— 
Bulandshahr, Khurja, Anupshabr, and Secunderabad. Khurja is 
by far the largest town in the district and might claim to be the 
head station. It has now a new market-place and @ bazaar, and a 
spacious reservoir, with an aqueduct a mile in length, provided 
from public funds, while several of the principal citizens have 
themselves erected “handsome dwelling-houses with gateways 
and fagades of carved stone.” These specimens of native good 
taste are, however, hidden away in lanes and alleys, while in the 
main streets there are still “ mud walls and unsightly excres- 
cences” which the the Committee with 
complete equanimity. Anups was garrisoned by our troops 
fate ood the last century some years before the conquest and 
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cession of Upper India, after the victories of Wellesley and Lake. 
Crumbling tombs of English officers are still to be seen in its 


cemetery. Of Sekunderabad the third municipality, we hear little 
or nothing. But at Bulandshahr itself the beneficent rule of 


Mr. Growse is marked by the following memorials. A mere strip 
on the roadside has been converted into a chabutara or terrace of 
brick with stone edging. It has an arcade at the back for the 


it of cloth and other goods, and is used once a week as a 


market. We find a photograph of this structure crowded with 


natives, whose white garments come out in such relief as to repro- 


duce the very glare and heat of the original. Another market is 
held in a spacious thoroughfare near the bridge. There is a Serai 
for travellers, and a building for the meetings of the Municipal 


Committee. A large tank subscribed for by a number of native | 


tlemen at a cost of 1,600/. commemorates the visit and name 
of Sir A. Lyall, the present Lientenant-Governor of the N.-W. 
Provinces. ‘Then there is a “ Moti Bagh,” te. “ pearl garden,” 
or “People’s Park,” eleven acres in extent—the exact size of 


covered with surface tracery, and a large square in which the play 
of the Ram Lila, or the return of Rama from exile with his wife 
and brother, is performed at the Dashahara or Dussarah festival. 
Several of these improvements are admirably photographed. The 
English residents have also their library and racket-court, not, 
however, built out of the municipal funds; and a plunge bath, 
which Calcutta itself has not, but which few large stations in 
Upper India are without. In it headers can be taken after the 
work of the day into eight or nine feet of water. We could wish 
that Mr. Growse had given us a few photographs of the Govern- 
ment buildings which he holds up to scorn. They are, we doubt 
not, hideously ugly, of a uniform regulation type of architecture, 
and calculated to serve for a law court, a | treasury, “a dry 
s store, a barrack, or a factory.” Mr. Growse’s volume may 
vot find its way to many circulating libraries, but some specimens 
of native workmanship sent by him to England were to be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum, and two carved gates recentl 
nted to Mr. Monier Williams’s Institute, at Oxford, are well 
worth inspection. Very competent critics have paid a just tribute 
to Mr. Growse’s taste, discernment, and scholarship. His sense 
of the conventionalities and barbarism of the Engineering De- 
ment is amusing for its very vehemence. And we have no 
oubt that his main position in regard to all local works is sound 
and correct. He maintains that architecture in Upper India is 
still a living art. The native workman wants a little judicious 
idance. He can carve details with fidelity and elegance, though 
e fails in his conception of an artistic whole. That natives every- 
where appreciate the advantages of a cheap school, a well-con- 
structed road, and a deep reservoir, has been long admitted. But 
it requires the.persuasion, the influence, and the example of an 
English magistrate at the head of and not outside a Municipality, 
to make them adopt that cleanliness in outdoor and public conser- 
vancy which in their own persons and houses, to do them justice, 
they seldom fail to exhibit. 


BARTOLOZZI PRINTS, 


GINCE “Mr. Tuer published his Bartolozzi and his Works the 
awakened interest in the works of that engraver and his school 
has been exhibited in many curious ways. The familiar stippled 
prints, particularly pleasing in the quaint gilt mouldings of the 
t century, were sought after with avidity, till with the demand 
came the supply. Impressions multiplied in an extraordinary 
manner, and were applied to decorative purposes with more or 
ingenuity. Uniortunately, also, flat and feeble impressions 
from re-touched or ill-conditioned plates are not infrequent. The 
charm of these engravings depends greatly on the quality of the 
impression, and it is obvious that the plates will only yield a 
limited number of fine impressions. Authorities differ as to these 
limits ; but they will not regard with kindness anything that passes 
the hundred. lenge. Field & Tuer are republishing an exceed- 
ingly interesting series of old-fashioned prints, engraved by or after 
Bartolozzi, his school, or his pupils. With these are several that 
have never been published, and which are therefore issued in proof 
condition, Two of the most beautiful of these proofs are Robert 
Cooper’s engravings after S. Shelley's “ Love Wounded” and 
“ Love Healed,” both excellent examples of the artist's elegant 
invention and of the engraver’s skill. They are printed in the 
warm tint that is so attractive to many collectors, and are sin- 
ularly bright and fresh. Another fine impression is a proof from 
omas Oheesman’s mezzotint after “The Reverie” of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, quite the personification of the sensibility of the age. 
The remaining plates are in very fine condition ; there is little, 
indeed, to distinguish between the proof of Bartolozzi’s e ving 
after Westall’s “ Spring” and that after Wheatley’s “ Winter, 
which is not a proof. The proof after Wheatley’s “ Potatoes, full 
weight !” is a very bright impression of a design that has a curious 
fascination, It is one of the old London cries series that is 
associated with people's childish memories. The “ Partridge 
ing,” published in 1801, the work of an unknown engraver, 
is @ most interesting work ; it has a companion, also republished 
Messrs. Field & Tuer, called “ Pheasant Shooting.” In the former 
attraction is divided between the sentimental sportsmen, so 
gentle and Arcadian in aspect, so elegant in pose, and the charming 
and exquisite rendering of the pastoral that surrounds them. The 
vista of distant country, with its old inn and hedgerows in a warm 


Kennington Oval—a town hall, some gates of white sandstone | the aggressive kind in which she is at present e 


luminous atmosphere, is wrought with delicate precision and 
finish. The interest this plate inspires is not merely caused by its 
archaic quality, or by any sentiment of the kind; it has real and 
definite artistic value besides its own quaint charm. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M CLAPIN’S sub-title of La France Transatlantique (1) 
e (in which, indeed, there is a certain amount of cool assur- 
ance) and some rather vague remarks in his later pages about an 
“ Empire Franco-Américain” and “ Le grand jour de ]'émancipa- 
tion finale,” may seem to the hasty reader to announce a rather 
bad subject of Queen Victoria. M. Clapin, however, who seems 
to be a French Canadian newspaper editor, indulges at best in 
some amiable “ expansions,” and we do not think that he can be 
charged with seriously suggesting that the France of to-day 
should add another to the highly prosperous colonial enterprises of 
d. As an 
invitation to French colonists of an individual non-bellicose 
sort there is no harm in his book. 

There is no use in perpetually quarrelling with a man’s title ; 
but it is undeniable that the successive volumes of M. Deschanel’s 
Romantisme des classiques (2) do somewhat forcibly impress on 
one the unwisdom of taking an epigrammatic and paradoxical 
half-truth as the name ot a series of serious literary criticisms. 
The result in the natural man is to excite a wild desire to den 
even the half-truth which is thus thrust on him, But M. 
Deschanel has at least half a truth on his side, and he can illus- 
trate it well from the three authors whom his present volume 


handles. 

French publishers have many gocd points; but there is one 
little sin which the best of them are wont to commit, and of which 
hardly any English brother of their craft, of similar standing 
in the trade, would be guilty. This is the issuing of books 
without the necessary information as to their contents. To take 
up a volume labelled simply Henri Heine—Poésies inédites (3) 
without eagerness is impossible; and, when the taker-up finds 
nothing but a French transiation of matter so little unpublished as 
the Nordsee and other friends of many years, the eagerness is 
likely to collapse, not without some strong language. Who 
translated these poems, when they were translated, or from what 
standpoint they are called médites, we are not told, nor do we 
know. But, if anybody wants four hundred pages of the most 
beautiful verse in the world rendered into prose, he has it here. 

We noticed some time ago the excellent fashion in which M. J. 
Rothschild had produced a French translation of Guhl and 
Koner’s Classical Antiquities, The second, or Roman portion (4), 
has now appeared, with an index to both—which, as the treat- 
ment is not alphabetical, is of the greatest value. The translation, 
as before, is excellent ; and the illustrations, so important in such. 
a work, almost faultless, 

Many of our readers will be glad to know that M. Figuier’s 
Année scientifique for 1884(5) has appeared—a little later, we 
think, than usual, but as valuable as ever. 

The first two parts have appeared of an edition, in livraisons, of 
M. Onésime Reclus’s La terre @ vol doiseau (6). The illustrations 
are admirable and the facts well put, but it is a pity that M. Reclus, 
like his brother, should be unable to refrain from we & 
national jealousy and other contestable matter in a E 
which, as one of information and reference, should be free from 
| taint of the kind. 

f reprints and livres d'amateur we have before us two parts of 
M. Catulle Mendés’s (7) pretty issue, in parts, of his poems; 
volumes of the Petite Bibliotheque of M. Lemerre containing 
Vigny’s Journal Cun poete (8) and Paul de Musset’s Lui et elle (9) = 
and one of M. Charpentier’s (10) neat little waisteoat-pocket books 
containing another work of the everlasting brothers De Goncourt. 

A collection of actual examination papers is one of the most 
thorough and best helps to teaching, aud we see no reason against 
such annotation as Mr. Belcher and M. Dupuis have appended to 
the grammatical and miscellaneous papers of this useful and 
copious volume (11), But why annotate pieces for translation ? 
And especially why note that bouée means “buoy”? What is 
the good of the dictionary? M. Fasnacht’s edition of 
Charles XII, (12) is, we think, rather overladen with commen- 


(1) Le Canada, Par Sylva Clapin. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Le romantisme des classiques—Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, Bossuet. 
Par Deschanel. Paris: * 


. (3) Henri Heine--Poésies inédites, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(4) La .vie antique. Traduction d’aprés Guhl et Koner par F. 
Trawinski, U. Riemann, et A. Dumont. Deuxitme partie—La vie des’ 
Romains. Paris: Rothschild. 

(5) L’annce scientifique et industrielle, 1884. Par Louis Figuier. Paris: 
Hachette. 
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Paris : Hachette. 
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(10) Madame Gervaisais. Par E. et J. deGoncourt. Paris : Charpentier. 
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tary, and the introductory matter, as is too often the case, is 
insuflieient. M. Delbos’s commentary(13), though not impeccable, 
is ona sensible scale and plan, though he, too, is rather insufficient 
in the introduction. It is impossible not to welcome Ze Cid in any 


sha 

The third number of the new Revue contemporaine deserves 
notice for one excellent piece of French, and one very far from 
excellent piece. The first is an enthusiastic article by M. de 
Banville on Baudelaire, the other a paper in the latest argot on 
Jules Vallés, by M. Joseph Carazuel, If anybody wants to know 
how much truth there is in Rivarol’s celebrated hrase about 
French and the “probité attachée & son génie,” he may read 
M. Caraguel ype oa in uno, then look about for a stool to be 
melancholy on, read M. de Banville, alter whom he will rise 


ul again, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


it seldom happens that living writers undergo rigorous and 
critical editing; still more rarely do they voluntarily submit 
to the process. This pleasant and politic concurrence is exhibited 
by Mr. Ridley Prentice, the editor, and Mr. John Comfort Fillmore, 
the author, of A History of Pianoforte Music (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Cov.) Mr. Fillmore eacritices something of his personality and 
his book gains the fuller commendation of Mr. Prentice. The editor 
protests against “‘ the dismissal of our beloved Sterndale Bennett 
with the bare mention of his name,” the author's curiously inadequate 
estimate of Weber, and his coldness towards Brahms. [Protest is 
excellent and an editor's prerogative ; but Mr, Prentice goes further 
by omitting or modifying the offending passages, and inserting his 
own views of Bennett and Brahms. If Mr, Fillmore’s individuality 
suffers in the present edition, his views—if they are his views— 
become more coherent and acceptable, His book is a survey of the 
subject, not an historical study; but it is thoughtful and sug- 
gestive, His criticism is frequently happy, as when he treats of 
the technique of the Romanticists. He is unjust to the wonderful 
powers of Thalberg in his bare reference to him as one of a sehool 
of shallow players. He regards Mendelssohn too little as the 
musician, too much as the Admirable Crichton, as is the fashion 
in this country, and he thinks his pianoforte works “superior to 
aluost anything of Weber's.” He refers the invention of the 
pianoforte to the beginning of the eighteenth century, and assigns 
it accurately to Cristofori; but he does not mention that the name 
was applied to an instrument made in Modena in 1598. 

Mr. R. Morris Stewart's Studies in Christian History (Blackwood 
& Sons) comprise a number of inanimate and thin sketches of 
various phases in early Christian history, with an ill-preserved con- 
tinuity. They form a précis of historical events, combined with a 
commentary that is more distinguished by theological parti pris than 
historical breadth. The author views the development of Christi- 
anity from other standpoints than that of the historian; it is more 
natural to consider his book as an antidote to Gibbon for the use 
of the young than designed, as the preface tells us, as a contribution 
to history. The section that treats of ascetism and the origin of 
monastic orders is nothing more than a tolerably specious plead- 
ing, and throughout the book we miss the concentration and 


— vision of the historian. 
he -student- of to-day cannot complain that his wants are 
not fully met, On all sides there is a continuous production of 
guides, handbooks, and primers. Our Common Fossils (Chatto 
& Windus) will be useful to the amateur as well as the student of 
ey it is very fully illustrated, and the author, Mr. J. 
:. Taylor, is an accomplished writer. An excellent feature of the 
book is the careful indication of the localities where the various 
fossils may be found, so that the book is a guide as well as a 
popular treatise. 
Archeology and poetry, ager) and romance, were curious] 
blended in the late Dr. Angus Smith’s Loch Etive and the Sons of 
Uisnach (Alexander Gardner). With much that is prolix and 
dry, or of illusive interest to the general, there is something 
nuinely attractive in this speculative volume, which now appears 
‘or the second time. The illustrations by Miss Knox Smith, though 
of unequal merit, have the literal quality that renders them true 


aids. 

n A Journey Due South (Vizetelly & Co.) Mr. Sala is in his 
‘brightest and cheeriest mood, ready with quip and jest and anec- 
dote, brimful of allusion ever happy and pat. Not even his de- 
pressing sojourn in Bastia and his illness in Ajaccio seem to have 
affected his hearty delight in Rome and Naples. The barbarous 
cuts in the present edition serve somewhat to avert the contagion 
of the author's high spirits. 

Mr. Gorman gives very dogmatic expression to his view of the 
inspiration and authority of Swedenborg’s De cultu et amore Dei 
in his preface to a reprint of Mr. Clowes’s translation, On the 
Worship and Love of God (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) The 
translator, in his quaint and admirable preface, testifies to his 
belief in the value of Swedenborg’s revelation in the warmest 
terms; but he does not regard it as produced subsequent to the 
opening of the author's epiritual sight. Hence, he argues, it is not 
in harmony with the inspired truths embodied in Swedenborg's 
later works. A very burning question is raised by Mr. Gorman, 
who disputes this view, and formulates the dogma that all con- 
sistent followers of Swedenborg are bound to accept the work as 


(13) Coraeille’s Le Cid. Par Léon Delbos. London: Williams *& 
ate. 


the only true theory of the creation, that no other is needed, and 
all others are erroneous, At the same time it is fair to state that 
Mr. Gorman courteously recognizes the zeal and literary qualities of 
Mr. Clowes, and has unconsciously absorbed not a little of his style. 
Thus, of the translator's preface Mr. Gorman writes, “ It begins 
by an assertion, unsupported by any, the least evidence,” &c., and 
on the first page of the translation we meet with the like con- 
struction—* and thus in every its least progress,” &c. 

Mr. George Eyre’s poem The Sage of Thebes (Elliot Stock) 
introduces an Egyptian Faust. We see him with the familiar 
night-lamp, “ the hment turning, full of all the deepest 
learning,” sad and disconsolate, for “ he had read the volumes all.” 
He yearns for his wasted youth, drinks the “crystal liquid,” and 
attains his desire :— 

Suddenly a gleamin 
Pierced the shadow the gloom, 
And beside the magian hoary 
Stood a Radiance in the room. 
The Radiance, who is also a “mighty Warning,” in some inex- 
plicable fashion is propitious; the Sage passes through much 
adventure, finds “ Joy’s grape ” as tasteless as asphaltic fruit until 
the “ Ewig-weibliche ” intervenes and he dies a hero’s death. The 
poem is full of false notes and of feeble execution. 

Mr. Alfred Marshall otlers a graceful tribute to the late Pro- 
fessor Fawcett in his Cambridge lecture on The Present Position of 
Economics (Macmillan & Co.) A lucid and comprehensive survey of 
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the scientific outlook is concluded by a strong appeal to University 
men now at Cambridge—“ the great mother of strong men ”—for 
their practical sympathy, The social problems to be solved are 
numerous and weighty ; the grateful labourers in economics are few, 
It may not be easy to replace men like Jevons and Cliffe Leslie, 
Henry Fawcett and Arnold Toynbee, but we may trust Mr. 
Marshall's teaching may be fruitful of unlooked-for good. 

Subsequent to the recent dyuamite outrages, the opinion was 
generally expressed that the United States Government 
criwinal jurisdiction in cases where the explosives employed were 
traveable to persons living in the States, On the o side, 
the case of Dr. Bernard was quoted as if the failure to con- 
vict in that instance was due to doubts of the legality of 
the procedure, and not to the political prejudice of the jury. 
Dynamiting and Extra-territorial Crime (Jersey City: Linn & 
Co.) is an attempt to show that “ the prosecution of persons 
sending dynamite abroad for criminal purposes belongs to the 
State from whose soil the dynamite is sent,” and is not the 
duty of the Federal Government. The author, Dr. Wharton of 
Philadelphia, cites a number of cases in support of this view; at 
the same time, he acknowledges that England recognizes in the 
United States one nationality, and not the separate and distinct 
jurisprudences of the various States. 

Mr. Perey Taylor's Go West! (Wyman & Sons) is a handy 
—- guide for emigrants to the western United States and 

auitoba, with much us-ful information and advice to agri- 
culturists. Farm and Factory (Henry Stevens & Son) is an 
interesting little book on the present condition of agriculture and 
other industries in the United States. The author, Mr. J. R. 
Dodge, is Statistician of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and is thus able to enforce his views by some 
valuable and suggestive tigures. His view uf American agriculture 
is most sanguine. Mr. J, L. Bevir's Guide to Siena and San 
Gimiynano (Stanford) is an excellent companion for the artistic 
tourist. 

The Rev. T. W. Webb's The Sun and his Phenomena (Longmans 
& Ov.) is a descriptive treatise, useful for schools. Dr. McCosh 
discourses on Certitude, Providence, and Prayer (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark) with conviction and sincerity, We have received 
Mr. Stanford's Catalogue of Maps, The Official Year-Book of the 
Church of Sapient, 1885 (S.P.0.K.), Zhe Electrician's Directory 

er), and May’s British and Irish Press Guide. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The AvvertiseMeNt Derantwent has been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jouw Hazt, 
33 Sournamrion Srreer, Stranp, Lonpox, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satrorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s, 4d, 
or 87 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wit1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 


advance, may commence at any time, ? 
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of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes ; also of M. Bri, 6 Passage des Postes, 
Brussels. 


The Satourpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
Now ready, VOLUME LVIII., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 


Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. May be had at the Office, or 


through any Bookseller. 
—=— 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS oF No. 1,536, Aprit 4, 1885. 


Lord Cairns. 
Egypt. An Easter Review. The Chinese Victories. 

The Revolt of the Cats. Prince Bismarck’s Birthday. 
The Canadian Outbreak. Mrs. Weldon. Whigs and Radicals. 
Reus Confitens. Disestablishment. 

The Afghan Difficulty. 


Early Spring on the Quantocks. 
The Political Campaign. Peace-Eggers. 

The University Sports. Traders and the Railways. 
Roman Catholics at Oxford and Cambridge. The Picture Galleries. 
The University Boat-Race. “An Established Press?” 
Racing. “ Miserables ! a la porte!” 


History of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Three Novels. Easter Cards. 

The Scientific Roll—Climate. The Wreck of the “‘ Nisero.” 
Stories of Character and Scenery. Rule's Edition of Eadmer. 
The Prince of Abyssinia. 

A New Translation of the Old Testament. Bulandshahr. 
Bartolozzi Prints. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,535, MARCH 28, 1885: 

Crisis —The Financial Agreement — Bechuanaland—The Fighting round 
Sonakim—Lifeboats—Gordon and the Gladstonites—Practical Law Reform— 
Diplomacy in China—Two Birthdays—America—Poisoning British Wells—The 
Canadian Disturbance —Stealing no Larceny—The Redistribution Bil. 


YAL LITERARY FUND.—The NINETY-SIXTH 


Wednesday t half-past Six fo isel 
ROSEBERY the Chir. The Stewarts will be 
‘A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary pro tem. 


___7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


‘HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL — 
thelr [pine will be offered for competition to Students commencing 

i cs, Mathematics, or Natural Science, and will commence 
on April 29. Full particulars may “y obtained on application, addressed to the DEAN, or the 
RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER, at the Hospital. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 8.W.— 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin, on May 1. A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, 
will be i (organic and 


value £40, is offered for The in Chemistry 
inorganic) and Physics, end aS wiil be held on May 1. 
For prospectus and further particulars, apply to 


F. DE HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean. 
CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 


PRACTIOAL 
The NEXT TERM onday, apa I. Course. II. Civil 
Engineering Division. Section. pplicat ations 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Educational Department. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. H. C. ele. Fellow and late Peter of Magdalen College, 
Ireland, and Craven 
The Spend 1885, will begin on THURSDAY 9. boys will received on 
the previ sppointment. but boys may be admitted later in the term. ‘This term 
is the admission of young boys. 
The work of every boy is under the direct euperstiian of the Master. Pa dant attention 
is — to young boys, and there is special prep 


g the successes recently gained are :—Three Classical Scholarships ; 
Mathem ‘matical ; One Natural Science Se Class in in Final Ma ai 


; First Class in Classical Moderations ; two 
Mouerations’ Accessit to Junior Mathematical (University) 
s in the school house for board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, — school subscrip- 
Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 
eet information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 
to the Reverend the MASTER. 


CBELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ht £40 ; Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May. An ABOSTOBAL SCHOLAR- 


SHIP rer for one res — be given to the Boy who comes out first in the Junior 
ship Examination. on, however, will Be given to the Son of an old Cheltonian.— 


Apply to the ‘the € College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON CULLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or to 

Midsummer, 1885, value to £50a year, which may be i es fund 

to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require it. urther particulars from 

MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 

I jEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM begins Friday, 

April 4. Apply tothe PrixciPat for parti 

RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

on of £50, oun of 8. yg will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have 

rther particulars, the 


been under Fourteen on January 1, oas—Fer further p apply to The Rev. 
WARDEN "Radley College. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


Highlands).—Classical and Modern ney latter a systematic, practical ed: 
for BOYS entering early upon life. Prepare the Univer re Indian Servioe, 
Army, and other Examinations. TWO RCHOL Atsiirs of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August.—For particulars, prospeetus, &c., apply to othe ARDEN. 


HILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thoroogh PREPARATION for 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to Fourteen. 8 ally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. The house is large and comfortable, with pave nd 
Grounds and Playfields. The h hold are under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Head-Master's Wife, and the Boys have all the comforts of home. ring the 
last ten years Hillside Boys have taken eco laces at Rugby. Charterhouse, Westminster, 

St. Paul's, Merchant iors , Marlboro’ Clifton, and Welli 
‘ward and Delica’ te Boys receive ina Midas and tuition. moderate,—For 

and refé apply side, Elstree, near London. 


to Mr. Davip Menno, Hi 
KENSINGTON FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
Kensington Square. Founded 1831. Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Head-Master—The Rev. G. 8. RAYNOR, M.A., St. John's College, ome 
Assisted nl = a competent staff of Masters. For Boarders and Day Scholars a thorough genera} 
ucation. Pupils are also d for the Un and Civil’? Services. 
For terms and information apply to the SECRETAR \, 26 Kensington Square, W. 


BOURNEMOU TH.—PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
—Address, Rev. 


Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court. 
rinklea. 


‘Vaudoux and Voodoo-A Corservative Mr. John Morley—The Late Bishop of 
Lincoln—Leicester and Smallpox—Sir Charles Dilke Climbing up some Other 
Way—The Crystal Palace Concerts—The Indian Budget— The Magistrate at the 
Court Theatre— The Bach Commemoration — Mr. Charles Bertram ; 
Clifford Harrison—Delter Farm. 

Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in India—Two Novels—Saintsbury’s Dryden, Vols. IX. 
and X.—Shilling Dreadfuls—Psychology—Three Novels—Coptic Churches— 
Two Biographies— A Hand Sculpture—New School Books—French 
Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 


SECO ANNUAL EXHIBIT ION of PI 
CON rINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN trom 9.90 ed 


“(HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


com days before he died. NOW ON wey, at the DORE 


PICTURE, afew 
Pictures. From New Bon Street. with “Christ Leaving the Pretoriumn,” and his other great 


Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


ABTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND ( incorporated by I by Royal 
Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS and ORPHA 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The ~— Hon. Vi-count HARDINGE i in the Chair. 
33 Garrick Street, W.C. 


> 

THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1885.—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on “ The Origin a and Growth of Religion. as Ti 

will be delive ed in En; b PFLEIDEREE ER. of 
the University of Berlin, « George’s Hall, Langham Place, on a, followin, 
namely, M » 13th Wednesda ny, “Monday, 20th, Wednesday, Monde 
and ednesday,” "April, at Five P.M. Admission to the rse of “Lectures w will 
desirous 0: attending the Lectures are requested be by 


vir Names an Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, tt Covent 
‘Garden, W.C., not later than 4 and @s soon as after that date tickets will be 

same ures W also delivel t 
in Schools. ‘et 4.30 P.M., on each of the folio’ ing days— 


namely, 
Bath. Friday. 24th, and ‘Tuesday, April: and lst Mey: 


will be free, without ticket. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the I/ibbert Trustees. 


T°. PUBLISHERS or NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
mediate RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by Advertiser, in 
Advutiten Proof Revising, Sub-Editorial duties, eral office rou Good refer- 


gen 
* ences, and moderate salary. —Address, W. W., 4 Chariton Street, Fitzroy ie 


NVESTMENT. —A desirable OPPORTUNITY for the 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'’s STEEL PENS. Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of the 


Atlantic, with the beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, ro attractive in 
early 250 Rooms. Table-d'héte at separate tables” daily.— Address, MANAGER, 
lifracombe, North Devon. 


JFIRESIDE COMFORT, — The » LITERARY MACHINE, 


for 0 any Position over an Easy or Sofa. Delici 


CUARING HOSPITAL 
Annual! Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... 1,000 
it 


2,000 
THE COUNCIL | for HELP to t this defi id permanently reduce it, either 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or ies for aad 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s 


BEDDING. 

WATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 

A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable.at a very m*derate 
Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
and 

HEALS SOMMIER ELAST IQUE PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
the bat Goring yet invented. 3ft., 40s, This, with a French Mattress, makes 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. SUITES OF WHITE 
from £4. ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 Its, SCREENS, specially 
suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. CHAIRS, from 35s, COUCHES, from 75, 
WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHaM COURT ROAD. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PUBLIc DEBT of NEW ZEALAND.—OONVERSION of 


£5,772500 NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. CONSO! 
Bank of Engl —~ 


The Governor and com ny of the 
agents appointed of and in Council, Con- 
Act, e Amen: Act, 1881, and the Co 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £4,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


soiidated Stock dment solidated 
‘Sir Francis Dillon K. C.M.G., Sir Penrose Goodehitd Julyan, 
above 


Stock 
K.C.M.G., 
y are authorised to invite holders the Debontases joan to bring in 
Debentures for conversion on the terms, 
one hundred pounde of new Deb be issued for the 
nt. For annum for seven years, from 


t, bearing inte: f5 per 
‘April 15. 18 to April 13 1808, when be converted into £107 New Zealand Four per Cent. 


Consolidate ed Stock inscribed a k of land, which will rank pari passu with the 
Consolidated 8 ted and issued, and J - at par on 


ion will be Anas 
T the new in the same manner as 
ups the Consol Debentures—viz., January 15, A awh ie de 15, a] 15, ‘and. “October Ides 15, at the Bank 
Gagan, the first coupon being for the dividend due July 15 next. 
Consol Tebentares. from w the coupon due April 15 next must be detached, may be 
1 Bank 0: after Wednes- 


e Chief Cashier's ‘8 Office, f England, for exchange on or i 
ust bear all At subsequent to that due April 15next, and 
Receipts will be gi the Debentures 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

ery protection against omission to pay premiums: 

orld-wide residence aiter one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
- The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Protits belong to the Assured. The 


next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. | men 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 


Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Brancu—2! FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 


Directors. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. HU. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
land Nevitt Bennett, George Lake, ,, Ben 
Tien Bonhs Rt. Hon. G. 3. Shaw-Lefevre, M. P. 


am-Carter 
Devas, sq. John B. Martin, 
E 5S. Hope Moricy. Es. 


James ison, 
J. Henry John Esq. 


ankey. David Poweil. Esq 
Richard: M. 


Augus‘us Prevost. 
ht Hon. John Hu Jo = G. Talbot. MP. 
Hunter, Esq. Esq. 


Henry Vigne, 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capita! at ponent paid up and invested 
Total Funds vpwards of 
N.B.— Fire Policies which quoi at Lady Day should be repewed at the ‘Head Office, o 
with the Agents, on or before April 9. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, W., and 


| 


14 Cornhill, E.C,, London. 
Extracts from the RePouT ef the Directors for 1884. 
The Proposals received for New Assurances amounted to £59,235. Of these 1,018 Policies were 
issued, assuring £51,085, and producing in New Premiums (after deduction being made tor 
Re-assurances) the sum of £18,060, 
P. oposals tor £71,150 were either deciined by the Directors or not completed. 
‘The Claims for the year amounted to £191,911. being £312 less than the amount for 1883. 
‘The 4 from all sources Was 2315,571 an increase «f £5,200 upon the revenue ior the 


vious y 
Prine total + unds of the Office on January }, 1884, were £2,323,284. On December 31 last they 
amounted te £2,388,955; an increase 0: £05,671 :—showing the progressive character of the 
business of the Otlice. 
During the past year the Directors have revised their rates of Premium for“ Without Profit 
Assurances,” and at the earlier ages of lise these rates are new lower than those of almost 


NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 
sta) lished 


ar HOME AND ABROAD, 


FIRE AND LIFE. 
ABERDLEEN~—3% KING STREET. 


LONDON—1 MOORGATE SIREET, E.C, 


INCOME and FUNDS (isss). 


Fire Premiums . 
134.000 
nterest ..... 124,000 
FIRE OFFIOE, 


P 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, eee ney 1782. 
Insurances against jon te Fire s ning effected in all parts o: the World. 
wi ue an 
WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD — 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD } Joint secretaries, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1403.1 OLD BROAD E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Genera! Manager. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE UO. Hist. 1825.— 
Invested Funds, and a Half Millions stg. Liberal Terms of Ass — London 
King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pal! Mall East, S.W.; Dublin, 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 

APRIL CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 

information for all classes of Investors, and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy, 
Post free or application, 


42 ) LONDON, E.C. 


ving accounts. received on Deposit at 3 per cent. ent. repayable on 
vidends. pons; and 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of © 


ace next. the oh inst. They must 
must be ‘left three clear day for examination. ven for 
deposed, and thenew Debentures will be issued in exchange as soon caer as possible. 

‘he usua! Annual Drawing for lemption of the Consols will take place on Tuesdey, 
March 31 next; De entures deposited before that date will not be affected he drawing. 
Holders of Consol Debentures drawn for redempti in respect of which no application for 

rawn Debenture, 


conversion has been made, will be ay '% receive, in exchange for each d 
a new Debenture as above, upon payment of the sum of £4 per cent., provided applicatiou 
made before April 15 next. 
By the Act 40 and 41 1 Viet. ch. 59, the Ps eevee 2 of the -Aw— fg ft of New Zealand a'one wa be 
the di he Consolidated Fund of the 


liable in respect of the stock and vidends the 
Kingdom, ont the Commissioners of Her Majesty's will not be dircetly 
yl for the or of the dividends thereon, 


psy 


any matter relating thereto. 
Bank of England, March 6, 18:5. 


PYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND.—CITY of LONDON. 


The COMMISSIONERS OF wr gh ¢ AA City of London will meet in the 


Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, it half-past Twe: rocelenk precively. 
to receive als for takin, BU Lb ING ‘ BASES, for a term of eighty pease. os several 


Propos: 
Plots of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in A ‘alcon 8: 
Bream's Buildings, Fetter Lane 
Further particulars. with conditions and of proposal, may be had on 


tion at this Office, where Pians of a seen. 
The ie do not bind he to accept the highest or any proposal. 
agent on the a! ove- 


ies whose offers are avce; 


tioned day at pest Twelve o'c.ock precise 
will be to execute an agreement at the time 
Proposals must be endorsed on the outside “ Tender for Ground, Addle Street,” or other- 
o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
wers’ Office, G dhall ry HENRY BLAKE, 
fare. Principal Clerk. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Tuble 


| Waters.” — British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 


International Health Exhibition. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article." —Sranday ¢. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pure, - assimi ated.” 
W. W. stoppart, Ana yst for Bristol. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 to7 p.m. 38.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 p.w. 3s, 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SBPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingredients 
and can also be had ina 
GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Sold every where. 


POWER 


E LECTRICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


STORAGE 
Offices : 4 Great Wichester Sweet, .C. _Works: Millwall, 
Telephone Nos..... Office, 338. Works, 5.6, 
Registered Te'egraph address : “ Storage,"’ London. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
and prevents failure in Electric Light ; gnables Somge to burn at a hour, day or 

beauty of the 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY, 


of Thiovondere it eapecially suitable for 
jectric t, convenience o! 
‘or le tr! Lig an = 

ngs, Fetes, Balls, free on appli 


Public or Social Meeti: Dinners, &e. Esti 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


UGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The origina), . and 
given. 


Loxpox 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, wag 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


liberals Fox A. Cash Prices; no extra 
post free. 244, 


llis’e — 
of 
cing | 
an. 
| 
} 
| 
- | | 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Accounts opened according to the usual! practice ofother Bankers, and Interest allowed 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BABBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, yd oh See that you have 
none other. 51bs. in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 


BARBER & gee se REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Westbourne Grove, W. 47 North Screet. Bristul—38 
"s Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston-F' 

aG Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—i Church Street. 


OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Ad use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Rev. M.A., Hon. 

eyes feel et id nol now ‘our exceeding ski years 
estminster Hos, ital; A. J F. D. Dixon-H . rtian 
adapts his 8 assist and strengthe weakest sizhts. 
phiet containing suggestions ranean of sight tree. Established over 3) years. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


ANY 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA. AUSTRALIA, xc 
SEDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— Fortnightly 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON. CHINA,! wednesda: 


Now ready, pp. 233, small post Svo. with Plan, 5s. 


VISITOR'S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 


GIMIGNANO. By J. H. Bevin, M.A., Author of “ The Visitor's Guide te 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-79. 


With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon’s supervision. 


FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of* The Lite of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C-B.," “De. Johnson ; his Friends and 


The Atheneum of April 19 says: “ Dr. Birkbeck Hill's * Colonel Gordon in the Soudan” 
contains the best account of General Gordon as aman, &s a guvernor, that we possess, of 
which it is pleasant to see a new edition has appeared.” 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.c. 


P.M. 
From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .... 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and a ad 
Wednesda 
Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREE E.C., and 25 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.; RUE PARIS; 7 RUE 
“NOAILLES, MARSEILLES. 


NOTICE. —JOHN MORTLOCK & co. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVI'ES | DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 


Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


466, 468, axn 470 OXFORD STREET; 
Appnesses: { 31°, ORCHAKD SI REET. PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


UNIVERSALLY noon BY THER FACULTY. 

ve and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
‘AMAR For CON: STIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Avpetite, Cerebral 
NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Par s Facu ty, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 

(GRILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 


agreeable to take, and never pro inces irritation. nor interferes with bu-iness 
or pleasure, Sold by all Chemists and Drugyists, 2s. 64. a box, stamp included. 


JACKSON GRAHAM 
COLLINSON. & LOCK. 


MESES. JACKSON & GRAHAM are offering for SALE 
during the next two months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest 
and most valuable in Europe. The articles are of high merit, and the prices are 
much below the cost of production. In every Department purchasers will find 
great and unquestionable bargains. An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application. Full particulars o: the new Business will shortly be published, 


AMALGAMATION OF { 


70 To 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—Man Copies of all the Rest 
of the Best Authors are in cire lation at LIBRARY. 
Subseri _ “One Guinea per Annum, and upwards. aecording to the numbercf Volumes 
pectuses, postage free, on application. 
Sevect Liprary, Limited, 30 to New Oxford Street, 
381 Regent t Street, W. and 2 K.ng Street, Cheapside. 


(SOOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET. — 


' and type, which have bee: 
better, certain] 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
I. PHILOSOPHICAL. 
1, TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


2. THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 248, 
3. THE PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 


price 21s, 
II. LITERS RY. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays: The Genius of De Quincey—De Quincey as Political Economist — The 
Supernatural in English Poetry ; with Note on the True Symbol of Christian U: ion— 
English Verse. VERSE TRANSLATIONS: Nineteen Passages tius, Horace, 
Homer, &c. Crown 8vo. halt-roan, gil: tops, &s. 6d. 


London ; LoycMans, Green. & Co., Paternoster Row. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


Also, by the same, 
THE SESSION OF 


THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, 
PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. By SuapwortTH H. Hopesox, President. 
8vo. paper cover, Is. 
WILLIAMS & a Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY TERCENTENARY. 


Now ready, at all Books:llers’, 


QUASI CURSORES : Portraits of the High 


Officers and Professors of the University of Edinburgh. Drawn and Etcied 
by Hove, A.R.S.A. 

The book is printed on beautiful hand-made paper, with rough edges. It 
contains 45 Plates (64 Portraits) with bio -raphical notices of all the present 
incumbents. 

The impression is strictly limited. 
Present Prices: 4to. Edition (750 copies ouly for sale), £2 2s. 
Folio E sition, Japan Proofs (:00 copies only for sale), £5 5s. 
The price ot this work will be raised on April 6. 
“ A book not only of immediate interest, but it will have, Il on, ever-increasi 
value. Of the would be impussibie Sigh pesiee. 
“* Quasi Cursores’ is the title of one of the most 2 handsome books, alike as enn. 


per 
a issued even from Mr. stb e's press in Edinbu N 
ter, ly nothing more beautiful, coulu weil have tal Notaing 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, CASTLE STREET. 


AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


FRANCE and TONGKING: a Narrative of 
the Campaign of 1884, and the Occuy.iion of Further India. B. James 
Georce Scotr (Shway Yor), Author of “The Burman: his L fe and 
Notions.” Demy 8vo. with Map ans 2 P! us. 16s, (post free). (Now rea/y. 


Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes i in the Country, for Three Guineas 
per Anum.” New Books added on day of publication. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advan-e: 
Any partof the United Kingdom ... .........sss.e000--81 8 2 
India and . 2 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt. ‘and America ........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gurden-, London, S.W. | 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY KEVIEW are re, iret, or which 6 i.each will be sivea viz.: 
13, 74, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southam ton S.reet.S rand,W.C. 
D!sceunr, T, 3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 

London. the New Libraries arrang Books. Bible-, Prayers, Church Services, xc. 
Post Orders promptly exee d and 


J OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty th the Queen, 
350 Oxford Street, The gy '-BOUKS of every 


ust published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NNERS and DISHES. WANDERER, Author of “ Across 
London: « Cone Stat Stationers’ Hall Court. 
To be published after Easter, fep 8vo. parchment, 7s. 64. 
GAPPHO: a lomoir and Translation. By H, T. Warton. 
ith engraved ater Alma Tadema, 
Davin Storr, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


arably the Salient, the most accurate, and the most interesti Diishe 
on the su Mr. Seu rites with the pen oi a practised writer, and he has hast _ 
of being intimately ansaid with the couutry anu people he describes.” 


UNITED STATES NOTES: a History of 
the varions Issues of Paper Money, and ‘he Distribution of the Sar: lus in 
1887. With Append:x. By Jous Jay Kxox. Crown 8vo. with Pnoto-litho 
Specimens, 12s (post free). [Apri 12. 

and will be found h'ghly serviceable by students of our 


T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTEK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


(TRAVELLERS FROM EUSTON TO BIRMINGHAM, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. LEEDS, &e. &e. ; 
TRAVELLERS FROM AND ALL THE CHIEF 
ROM gus 


Will find in os FOCULAR RAILW AY GUIDE al! the stations and Trains conta ned in 


Tables of the O:ficial Guid’, but on a new intel 


St. James's 


kstails on we line, Newsagents, we. Giles 
Just published, crown *\ 0. 2s. 6d. 
PROOEMIA GRANGA: an Ele mentary Greek Reader. By 


AL W. YO Nu 
“ A capital selection of interes.ing »as-ages i *__Dublin Event: 
“No better book coud Le put in sch me Mail. 
rolessor ALBY, M.A. 
“ Far superior to any book of the kind I know."—D.. L. Scumitz. ” 


London ; SIMPKLN. MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hell 
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The Saturday Review. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC PUBLISHING CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW WORK. 


“ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


By W. J. WESTBROOK, Mus.Doc. 


‘This work has been designed to meet the wants of those Organists who have to | 
play organs more or less incomplete. The whole ef the pieces may be played, | 


tier fore, upon organs with two keyboards; many of them, by a little manage- 
ne i, Upon organs with only one. The pedal is, of course, indispensable. It has 
been the aim to make all the pieces thoroughly playable, and as easy as was 
consistent with their oue effect. 

Nos. 1 to 12 now ready, price 1s, 6d. net each Book. 


MARCH of the NATIONS, By As Asc, Composer 


of the celebrated “ British Patrol,” “ La Caravane,” 
(HE NEW £10 10s, PIANOFORTE for Schools, Students, 


will stand hard wear. 
New Catalogue gratis, post free, contai: ing choice selection of Music for 
Schools, &c. 


54 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


ASHDOWN EDITION ‘STANDARD PIANOFORTE 


s. da. 

1, Chopin’s Twenty-seven Studies .......sescsceeseseseeees 2 6 

2. Stephen Heller's Album. Op. 16 

3. Henri Roubier’s Twenty Melodies of Franz Schubert ...... 2 0 

4. Stephen Heiler’s Twenty-four Preludes, Op.$1 ............ 16 

5. Chopin’s Eighteen Nocturnes 20 

6. Czerny’s One Hundred and One Exercises .. 10 

7. Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité... ...... bdiebse 16 

8. Schumann's Phantasie-tiicke. Op.12.... 16 

9. Schubert's Eight Impromptus .......... 1 6 

10, Liszt's Soirées de Vienne 2 6 
11. Ciementi’s Sonatinas. Op. 36........ 10 
12. Stephen 'eller’s Trirty-two Preiudes. Op. 119 ............ 16 
13. Rubinstein’s Soirées A St Pétersbourg, 6 Morceaux. Op. 44.. 1 0 
14, Chopin’s Forty-three Mazurkas 3.0 
14, Schumann's Album fiir aie Jugend. Op, 68 ................ 1 6 
16, Dussek’s Six Sonatinas. Op 10 
17. Gottschalk Selection No. 1 0 epee and five others) . 10 
18, Kublau’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 
20. Kullak’s Youthful Days, Twenty-four Characteristic Pieces.. 1 6 
21. Kessler’s Twenty-four Studies 660 26 
22. Clementi’s six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 1 6 
23. Chopin's Twenty-five Preludes 1 6 


24 Clementi's Gradus ad Parnassum (Twenty-eight Studies).... 2 6 


‘Yo be had of all Musicsellers throughout the world, or sent (post free) to any | 


pur. of the United Kingdom at prices quoted above, by the Publisher, 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS’S NEW LIST. 


SELECT VOLUNTARIES. By pomaey Farmer. A Collection of short 
easy Classica) (Ancient and Modern) Pi-ces. suitable for Piano Organ, or 
Harmonium. New Edition, in 12 Books, Is. 6d. net each Book. Lists ouknd 

STERNDALE BENNETT.—AN ALBUM LEAF. A most charming 
pi-ce, in Classical form, Is, 6d, net. 

JUHN FARMERK.—MARCH in E flat, 1s. 6d. net. 


Do. VALSE BRILLANTE, No.1. 1s. 6d. net. 
Do. VALSE BRILLANTE, No. 2. 1s. 6d. net. 
De, SARABAND. 2s. net. 


We specially recomme d the above Pieces to all lovers of good and pure 


minsic, by t e talented Organ st and Music Master to Harrow School. 


HENRI R.—MAIDS OF HONOUR GAVOITE. Is. 6d. net. | 


A quaint and pr ‘tty trifle, easy and effective. 


HENRI —POLONAISE. 2s. net. 
Very trillia: t and of moderate difficulty. 
London: Josep WILLIAMS, 24 Berners Street, W. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, & CO’S 
PIANOS. 


(Established in Paris 1807.) 


Sous AgExcr: 170 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BORD’S PIANOS 


H AVE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 


toons, and are admitted bv the best judges to be the per ection of touch end | 


tene ‘ihe largest assortment in London of selected Instruments for tale or Hire, 
aud on the three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Sonthampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d, per month. 
PIANOS BXCHANGED. Illustrated Lists tree. 


BRINSMEADS' PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 
ROYAL PORTUGUESE KNIGHTHOOD, 1883. 
LEGION OF HONOUR, 1878. 
Gold Medals at the principal Iuternational Exhibitions. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Prieed Catalogues post free. 


CH. GOUNOD’S Celebrated New Song, . 
THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS. 


This s»lendid song. by the renowned composer of “ Nazareth“ and “* There is a green hill 
far away,” has already attained immense popu! 7 * Tae marvellously original, yet 
melodious, changes in ‘he third verse will ever the finest inspira- 

tions of Gounod’s genius.” In C, D, E flut tor, “and F. net. 


BERTHOLD TOURS’ Magnificent Song, 
POETS’ CORNER: a Story of Westminster Abbey. 


“ An artistic musical poem the are charmingly sy with the 
words.”"—Musical Times, of feel ng ond va expression, with glocious 
climax." — Western Post. In E (Dw F), 2s. net. 


PHILLIPS & PAGE, 43 Kilburn High Road. N.W. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


| STORMY WATERS. 
By KOBERT BUCHANAN. 


“ The author of the fleshly nat of poetry has written a work which even Mr. Swinburne 
may peruse with delight, and wh.ch is calcuinted to enhance Mr. Buchanan's status as a 
noveist of the highest class.” 4 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ORIGINAL NOVE!I. IN ONE VOLUME. 
rds, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-moroccu, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 


A FUTURE on TRUST. by Lina NEvILt, 


Author of “ A Romany 
“ The plot is clever, and the story very interesting.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF “RITA’S” NOVELS. 
- Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-moroevo, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
COUNTESS ty Reva,” Author 
of “ Dame Durden" &c. 
“ It is written with considerable skill." —A thenewm. 


J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW FINE ART PUBLICATION. 


Imperial 8vo. in a Portfolio. 


| 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. 


By LAURENCE STERNE, 


| With 12 Full. page Illustrations in Photogravure by the Goupil process, 
| and 220 Sketches, from Designs by Maurice Letom, 


r sain by H. Launette, of Paris, exclusively for GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
& SONS, London and New York, and limited to 550 copies. 


Particulars as to price may be obtained from all the lending Booksellers. 


| NOTICE.—A DEFENCE of ‘‘NATURAL LAW in the 
SPIRITUAL WORLD” is commenced in THE 
EXPOSITOR for APRIL, Second Edition nearly ready. 
Containing also Contributions by Dr. ALEX. MACLAREN, Professor 
Govret, Canon Evans, Dr. T. K. Coeyne, Dr. Parker, Professor 
Curtiss, E. A. Waits Bunce, &e. Monthly, 1s. 


. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, aes THOUSAND, 7s. 6d, 
| NATURAL LAW IN THE 
| SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


“Mr. with pat force, works out the continuity of law from 
the natural into the 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.c. 


WITH THE BROAD ARROW 


of to-day is issued GRATIS 
A COLOURED MAP OF THE 
RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER, 


Showing clearly the successive Acquisitions of Russia towards our Indian Empire, 
and the territory in dispute at the present moment. The Map has been specially 
prepared at Stanford's Geographical Establishment for the BROAD ARROW, and 
will be found valuable both for present nse and for future reference. 


| To secure copies, early orders should be sent to Newsagents ahd Bookstalls. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’ LIST. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL 1885. 2s. 6d. 

THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE, A CENTRAL ASIA (with a Map). By Major-General 

Sir Henry RAW: 
AN ALLIANCE. 

By Hosart 
By Col. Picrox Wantow. 

A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION, By Sir SAMUEL WILSON. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA. (Conciuded.) By Rev. Dr. Jessopr. 
THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF GHOST STORIES. By ANDREW LaNG. 
IN CASE OF INVASION. By ArcHIBALD Fornes. 
THE PROPER SYMPATHY BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By Mons. 

JOSEPH RE(NACH. 
THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. By Dr. WALDSTELN. 
THE SUN'S CORONA. By WILLIAM 
A SHORT TRACT UPON OATHS By Sir STEPHEN DE VERE, Bart. 
MARIVAUX. By Moedile. Buaze ve Bury. 
GORDON AT GRAVESEND: a Pers nal Reminiscence. By ARTHUR STANNARD. 
SINCE 18%, By the Right Hon. G. J. GoscuEn, M.P. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to MATTHEW, 


MARK, and LUKE. Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, 


THE COMMON SENSE of the EXACT 
By the late KixGpon Crown 8vo. with 
00 figures, cloth, 5s. (International Scientidc Series. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WALLENSTEIN: a Drama. By Frrepricu 


ScHILLER. Done into Euglish Verse by J. A. W. Hus ver, M.A. 


Second Edition, 18mo., cloth extra, gilt top, 5s 


ANCIENT BALLADS and LEGENDS of 


HINDUSTAN. By Torv Dorr, Author of “A Sheaf Gleaned in French 
Fields” &c, With an Introductory Memoir by Epuunp Gosst. 


MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOG o’ the “* NORSEMAN.” 
crown §$vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


sonnets and lyrics, and strung tox ether } nto work of contin: 
Power! ‘ul one patie m au unusual degree........ 


Small 


of travel, with 
uous interest."’— Academy. 
verse is always Soe yet 


polis! ing Pos 
Mr. ‘Ailbart-Sinith a genuine poetic gift... ....Instinet with that which 
distinguishes the poet from the herd of versitiers that infest literature nowadays,"’—Scutsman. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


SONGS and SONNETS, by Maurice Francis 


Ecan; and CARMINA, by Conp& Benoist 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ONE-AND-A-HALF in NORWAY: a 


Chronicle of Small Beer. By ErrHer AND Boru. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: 


Its Curiosities and Romance. 


By JAMES WILSON HYDE, 
Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 
Edited by Lady BELLAIRS. 
8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 15s. 


This day is published. 


HUGH MOORE: 


A Novel. 
By EVELYN STONE. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 476, price 10s. 

RECUEL des CRONIQUES et ANCHIENNES ISTORIES 

de la GRANT BRETAIGNE, a present nomme Engleterre. Par JEHAN DE 

‘Wavurmn, Seigneur du Fore-tel, Vol. 1V. 1431-1447 Edited | by Sir WitttaAM Harpy, 

Knt. F.8.A. Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, and Epwarp L, C. P. Harpy, 
¥.S.A. Barrister-at-Law. 

London : Loxemans & Co. and Triizner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 


low ready, No. II. 2s. 6d. ; 2s, 9d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 


. Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. 


CONTENTS : 
THE HISTORY OF THE LAW REPORTS. By Lord Justice Lixpiey. 
THE LUNACY LAWS. By T. RALEicn. 
EARLY ENGLISH EQUITY. By Just ce O. W. Hotwes, Massachusetts. 
LAND TENURE*IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. I. By Rosert CaMrBe.i. 
THE TEXT OF BRACTON. By PavuL ViNocRaporr. > 
JURISPRUDENCE IN LEGAL EDUCATION. By Professor E. C. CLARK. 
LIABILITY FOR THE TORTS OF AGENTS AND SERVANTS. By the Eprror. 
NOTES INSvVITS DE BENTBAM SUR LE DROIT INTERNATIONAL. By 
THE CIRCUL rEERS: By the late Jonn Apo. 


ign 

eden ou Collisions at Smith on 

Laws o. the World; &c. 

NOTEs. 

CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 

DIGEST ~F CASES (Dec. 1884 to March 1885). By Epwarp Mansox- 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 “CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


CONTESTS: 
AND FIFTY-THREE AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
LETLERsS FROM RURICOLA. No. VI. Communicated by the Earl of CanNaRvon. 
THE PARTY SYSTEM :— 
1. THE NEW RADICALS. By Percy Grea. 
2. THE FUTURE OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. By AN IMPERIALIST. 
AN APPEAL TO MEN OF LEISURE. By Lord Brapazoy. 


Cambridge: MacmiLtan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Doveias & Fouuis. Dublin: A. Tuom & Co. Limited, 


ARCHAVLOGICAL FRAUDS IN PALESLINE. By the Rev. G. F. Browse. 
LORD BtRY AND IMPERIAL FEDEWATION. By the Hon, Frxcu- 
A 
THE LIBEXAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. IV. THE REVIVAL 
OF ROMANCE: SCOT, BYRON, SHELLEY. By W. J. CownTuors. 
THE IRISH LOYALISTS AND HOME RULE :— 
1. A CONSERVATIVE VIEW. By Jawes H. Srroscs. 
2. A LIBERAL VIEW. By“ Brocensuanr.” 
TRANSLATION OF HORACE. Lib. III., Od. 18. By HENRY Hennerr. 
THE GERMAN ABROAD. By C. E. DawKINs. 
THE LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. By L. F. Dispry. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUSDON: WM. H, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
MAGAZINE for APRIL 


No. DCCCXXXIV. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS 


1885 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part I. 

A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

THE PICTURES OF RICHARD DOYLE. 

AN ANGLEX’S GARLAND. The Angler's April-The Angler's Wish—Song from 
“ The Compleat Angler.” 

THE WALERS OF HERCULES. Part IX. 

REMINISCENCES OF SIR HERBERT STEWART. By A Broruer Orricer. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, jes and Alcohol 


rience versus F of Food, to of Men—Men Price— 
and Dynam.te—Penalt id Assize Gossip, with a Look at the Clock. 


RUSSIA IN SEARCH OF r FRONTIER. 
THE FALL OF KHARTOUM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD = Sone, Edinburgh and London. 


lonthly, 2s. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CosTEeNTs For APRIL: 
A COMMENT ON CIIRISTMAS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
AND THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. By Major-General Sir Frepratc 
OLDSM 
THE STATE versus THE MAN :— 
1. A CRITICISM OF MR. SPENCER. By EMILE DE LAVELE YE. 
2. REJOINDER. By Herpert SPENCER. 
THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Enwarp Downey. 
ON THE PRESENT LOW PRICES AND TIIEIR CAUSES. By WILLIAM 
Fow cer, M.P. 
STYLE IN LITERATURE. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
ENGLAND AND THE SOUDAN :— 
1. By Sir Jonn Lusso Kk, M.P. 
2. By Captain Lovetr CAMERON. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GREECE. By CLavupE Vi‘cest. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
2. MODERN HISTORY. By Professor CreiguTox. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE BRITISH and FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW 
for APRIL, CONTENTS: 
1. THE LAOCOON OF EVOLUTION. 
2. BODY AND WILL. 
3. BONIFACE AND THE PRIMITIVE MISSIONARIES OF GERMANY. 
4. EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 
5. THE RELATION OF THE GOSPELS AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
6. THE SCOTCH COVENANTERS. 
7. THE CERTAINTY OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 
& THE ATTITUDE OF THE HISTORIC CREEDS TOWARD HERESY. 
9. THE FILLING UP OF WHAT IS LACKING. 
10, CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ‘HOMILETIO MAGAZINE for APRIL.— 


addition to Professor STANL#Y LEATHES'S pape: vA om 
AFTER DEATH ?” contains by De | PRESSENS at FP 


Professor THOMSON on MAN'S REJECT 

FORBEARANCE WITH MAN, The Dean or CANTERBURY on the PALL AND 

RISE O = RES, Rev. R. A. Revrorp on THE HORIZON OF THE JEWISH. 
tributions on PRACTICAL HOMILETICS, the 


CHURCH, besides Con 
R, &c. Price is. 


CHRISTIAN YEA 
femme Nisset & Co., 21 Berners Street, W. 


W328: ard ADMIRALTY OFFICES (Revised Design).—See 
E BUILDER for this week ; also View of Westminster Hall Roof; Design for a 
Municipal (Soane Medallion Competition Harbours and Docks ; 
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The Saturday ieview. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By his SECKETARY. Edited, Preface Notes, by Colonel 
R. W. Pures. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and 36 Illustrations, except 
hy on steel, 42s. 

“The publishers have been rightly advised in publishing a new edition of De 
Bourrienne’s famous Memoirs of Napoleon. They have certainly spared no pains 
in making ita yood one. Besutifally printed and adorned with fine portraits, these 
volumes merit a place in every library. For their intrinsic excellence s uvmis- 
takable, and there a e thousands of rcaders who wil! make acquaintance with De 
Bourrienne for the first time in this edition of his remarkabie work. Half a 
centary has elapsed since the publication of the first English edition, and much has 
come to light since then con-erning the public and private life of Nap leon. 
Nearly all that has been so discovered is embodied here in the form of notes or 
additional chapters; and no better account of the man whose history was for 
fifteen years the history of Europe need be looked for........ The Memoirs in their 
present form may be rgurded as no less trustworthy than umusing. Of the 
private habits of Napolewn, and of nis antithetically mixed spirit, n» better account 
is conceivable. He lives again in these pages.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 


1 vol. small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RUNNYMEWE LETTERS. With an 


| 


Introduction and Notes by the Author of “ The Public Life of the Earl of , 


Beaconsfield” &c. 
“ *The Runnymede Letters * should be in the bands of every good Conservative. 
every lover of law and order and of his country’s honour, ond £ be studied 
both as a lesson and a warniug.”—Society, 


BY PROFESSOR STEVENS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and his TIME. 


By Joun L. Stevens LL.|)., Ambassador of the United States Government 
at Stockholm. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAMP NOTES” &c. 


A GOOD HATER. By Freperick Boye, 


Author of *‘ On the Borderland of Fact and Fancy.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


By CHARLES READE. 
2 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POLICY AND PASSION.” 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. Campspett PRraxp. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 

“ The two volumes, with their clever, sprightly writing, and their more or less 
lifelike portraiture of the e-centric celebrities to be met with in society, will un- 
doubtedly be found very interesting and thrilling. The style is vivacious, the 
figures are striking, the scenery is attractive, the dialogue is brisk and clever, the 
construction is good, the climax is well worked up, the catastrophe is picturesque 
and effective.” —St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


“JOHNNY LUDLOW.” Third Series. By 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “The Channings,” “ Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


A DOG witha BAD NAME. 3 vols. 

“ Ought to maintain the reputation of the author.. ..{t is wonderfully in- 
genious in contrivance, and full of surprises.. “Every page introduces fresh 
knots in the thread of the story, and the untying of ‘them is effected so cleverly, and 
with so much originality of invention, that the interest is increased rather than 
diminished by the solution.”—Atheneum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


published, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


CORNEILLE'S TE CID. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes. by ioe Devsos, M.A., of King’s College, French Classics jor 
English Students, N 
Crown 8vo. cloth, each Is. 6d. 
FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by LEoN DeLBOs, M.A., of King's College. 


1. Ractive. Les Plaideurs, 1s. 6d. 
2, Cornette. Horace. 1s, 6d. 
3. Cornertte. Cinna. 1s. 6d. 
4. Motikre. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 1s. 6d. 
“ Compared with other besks, paring the same aim, these books deserve very favourable 
mention, For the notes are well selected; ~—d never commit the pont fault of trespassing on 


the pr of or the and so panderi) 1g to the pupil's laziness; and 
they are, moreover, generally well expressed to the point."’— Saturday Review. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, M4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
= 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. and 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G. 


Author of “Philip van Artevelde.” 
THE TIMES. 


This autobiography demands, as it well deserves, careful study both from a per- 
sonal and a public point of view. While it reveals to us much relating to He a+ 
Taylor as poet and man, with his frien ‘ships among bis eminent contem, or = 
his life, and his own intellectual and poetic grow h, 1t also pictures 
a servant of the State, one just, co: scie..tious, and assiduous in his duties, as weil 
as one capable of grasping the bearin s of important questions and of suxgis'ing 


and guiding legislative action. It is ,iven to men vo look back upon so lon: 
career as his ; but fewer still could righteously exact the tribute which read re wll, 
no doubt, willingly pay to the writer f this raphy as one who has 


a life to high aims, completely devoid of selfishness and the desire for svlf- 
andizemen! 


ager 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. by 


Robert Louis STEVENsoN. Fep. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS ; being the 


Oatlin s of a New System of Political, Religious, and Social Phi.o-o ly. 
By Jouy Bearrik Crozier. 14s. 


MEMOIR of COU NT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 


late Presijent of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by bis Son. Trins- 
lated and abridged by the Dowager-Countess of DaLuousik, With Portrait, 
8vo. 163. 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxrpnanr. 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The SUN: a Familiar !escription of his Phe- 
nomena. By the Rev. T W. Wess, Author of ** Celestial Objects ior 
Common Telese»pes.” With 17 Diageams and Plates. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hetnnici 
Ewan, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Vol. VIi.. 
APOSYrOLIC AGE. Tran-lated from the German by J. FrEDERICK wir 
Svo. 21s, *,* Vols L—VI. price £3 19s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, Classified and Arranged s» as to facilitate the Expresso of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Com» osition. By P. M. Rogrr. Recomp sed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a 4 Index by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis Roger. Crown 
price 1 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Epiriox, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s, 
Liprary Eprrioy, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) LOGIC, Ratio- 


cinative and Inductive, 
Peop.e's Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
Lipeary Eprrion, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev W. J. Conypeans, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
46 Illustrations and Maps, price 7s. 6d. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, With a Selection of Maps and I)lustrations, 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 21s, 

LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Plates, Maps, and Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 4to. 42s, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 
Text, chiefly that of Huscaxr, with English Sutesinstion, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Tuomas SANDARS, Barrister at- 
Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Seventh Edition, 8vo. 18s. 

“ Mr. Sandars’ book needs no words of to pon it to students of the 
a 


praise 
Roman Civil Law, upon which subject it has long standaru text 
book.” Law 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hexay Tuomas Buckie 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Now ready, 2. 


LONDON IN 1885. 


Illustrated by Fighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the 
Principal Streets; 


Also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 
Editor of “ Royal Guide to the London Charities " &e. 


LONDON: WM. I. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.1. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo 10s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of MONEY in ANCIENT 


COUNTRIES, from the Earliest. Times to the Present. By A!EXANDER 
Devt Mar, C.K., M.E., formerly Di ector of the Bureau of Statistics 0’ the 
United oy Member of the United Stats Monetary Commission of 1876, 
Author of “ A History of the Precious Metals” &c. 


Medium 8vo. 5s, 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Books I.—lvV. 


Translated into English Hexameter «r-e. By Henry Surra Wricat, b.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College C imbriige. 


(Cambridge: Bett, & Co.) 


Second Edition, Revised crown 8vo. 8s, 


TRANSLATIONS from and into LATIN, 


GREEK, and By . M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Giasgow; H. JACKSON, Litt.D., W. E. Currey, M.A., Fellows 
of Trinity College. Camb: idge. 

(Cambridge: Deiguton, BELL, & Co.) 


Third Edition, with New Supp'ement, 4s. 6d. ; Supplement separately, 1s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to the CHOICE of CLASSICAL 


BOOKS By J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at King's 
College, late Fellow and Tutor of St. Jun's College, Cambridge. 


Demy &vo. 8s. 6:4. 


HEBRAISMS in the GREL-K TESTAMENT. 
Exhibiting and Illustrating by Notes Ex: acts from the Sacred Text. the 
Influence of the Septuagint on it. claracier and construction, and tne 
deviations in it from pur Greek -tyle. By WILLIAM HENRY GUILLEMARD, 
D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


NEW ADDITION TO THE ALDINE POETS, 
2 vols. with Portrait and Frontispieces, 10s. 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, witn Iutroduction and Notes. by T. Asne, B.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambeldge Ed.tor of Coleridge’s lectures on svakespeare ” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 4to. 1s. 


MRS.OVERTHEWAY’S RL MEMBRANCES. 


By JULIANA “F Ewina, Author of * Jackanapes,” “ A Flat Iron,” &c. Illus- 
trated w.th 10 [liustratious. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous [)lustrations, 63. 


THE CAT, PAST and PRESENT. 


“ This oprightly book is sure to be popular with lovers of cats." — Ath 


enceum. 

“ Mrs. Hoey has, indeed, added to its val e not only by a vividness of rendering 
wh her own, but aiso by the soiil contribut on of an append: x of * Sapplemen- 
tur, Notes.’........ We hope that the book may prove as amusing and instractive to our 
re.« it certainly does t to ourselves." 


Champfleury's cat-book has been tong © eiebrated to mate it rather that 
aly should have transiated it betore Mrs. Cashel Huey."’—Saturday Keview. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World on application. 
Price 3s, 6d. or 5s. per vol. (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 vols. £146 14s, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English language, on 


HISTORY bis GY KATURAL HISTORY 
BIOGRAPITY \TIQUILTES 

“TOPOGRAPHY 

ARCH ZOLOGY PULLOSUPHY 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 


SPANISH LATIN 
GERMA SCANDINAVIAN a 
TrALIAN ANGLU-SAXUN GREEK 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GOLDEN BAR” &c. 2 vols. 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Horr, Author 


of Estella” &c, 3 vols. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. 


Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 


’ Author of “Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. By EpNA 


Author of “ We Two” Secoud dition, 1 vol. 6s. 


[Vert week. 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


By Ricnarp 


By Lyatt, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NW SERIES OF 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


1. GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs. Leira Apams. 


“ * Geo! Stirli “yy ne Ge lities that design Mrs. 
Leith as of our feminine writers.” Morning Post 


2. MADELUN LEMUIN E. By Mrs. Leita Apams. 
“ There are, we take it, but few living writers as capable of work of this kind.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
“ Care ully wri'ten, thoughtful, and high-toned.”— Atheneum. 
8. THE DEATH SHOT. By Captain Mayne R-1. 


4. THE FLAG of By Captain Mayne 
5. DAISY DARLIN i. E, 


“ It is brimming over with ively humour." _ Westminster Keview. 
“ Brilliant. refined, and most ‘anity Fair. 


6. THE PRIMA DONNA. By Sakan Wrctiams (“Sadie”). 
“ Full of freshness and originality.""— Whitehall Review. 
7. JASMINE LEIGH. By Fraser 


“A. work of art from which all our novelists, with two exseptions, might 
le blarsed."— Westminster Review. 


NEW NUVEL. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. EDMUND BOGER, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” 
ELFRICA: a Romance of the [welfth Century. 3 vols. 


da 
“On the rock, 


This 
billows of Court intrigue, clerical fuibles, men’s toilies 
their arts and aims, gentle women’s pastimes and daily duings." — Whitehall Review. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON INDIA. 
RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. By Caartes M\rvin 


With Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. (Second Edition, this day. 


Exploits oi BURNABY, O'DONOVAN, VALENTINE BAKER, 
VAMBERY, and other Central Asian Explorers 


“ A book of extreme interest."_Standard. 


NEW SERIES, No. 4, 1s. 


. 
ucation. SONNENSCHEIN. 


The Storm in Stageland. By “W. An HER, 
General Stewart : a Persona’ Sketch. 
AF rgotten Bucks op. By W. J. Lace 
'ANTO 
Cradle ao Chapters By WILLIAM SIME. 
Time's the Month. 
Critical N otices. The Best Books of the Past Month. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL GORDON. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT for APRIL (64 pp. 64.) 


Re: of SERMON on “ The DE ‘ 
GE at All Saints’, Cairo,on March Post fee 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PERICLES BRUM” &c. 


“VICTA VICTRIX’ 


A Shrug—a Hum—a Ha! 


By AUSTEN PEMBER, 


Author of “ Pericles Brum,” “Alter Ego,” &c. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, PUBLISHERS, 
385 ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS; AND 


14 anp 15 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


— 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| TI 
ia An Established Press? By W. 
i} ‘The Society for Psychical Research. 
The Working Man's Sabbath. By E.G. SaALMon. 
Nelli Gwyn. By H. SUTHERLAND EvWARDS. 
| 
i! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
Lis T. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. 
From the Sanskrit, 
‘WITH SOME COLLECTED POEMS. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “The Light of Asia” &c. &c. 
“ Mr. Edwin Arnold has written his name high the ae poets of the Victorian 
“The exquisite love-poem of ‘Tero avd Leander,’ from the of Muswxus, which 


comes ni »roof of the t 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. cloth. 


RECORD of SERVICES of the HONOUR- 


ABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S CIVIL SERVANTS in the MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY, from 1741 to 1858. Compiled ana Edited from Reco ds in 
the Possession of the of State for India. By C. C, late 
Superintendent of Records, India Office, 


Now ready, Second Series. post Svo. pp. viii.—310, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Third Series, post 8vo, pp. iv.—284, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS. Preached on various occasions at 


the WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE of BRITISH JEWS. By the Rev. 
Professor MARKS, Minister of the Congregation. 


Now ready, crown 8vo pp. 280, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on SUCIENCE, THEOLOGY, 


and ETHICS. By M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, 


Now ready, Part II. demy 8vo. pp. 192, wrapper, 7s. 6d. 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE: a Sheaf of 


Gieanings. Edited by CHaARLoTTs Soruia Burne, from the Collections of 
GEORGINA JACKSON. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


GREEK LAYS, LEGENDS, &. from RECENT 


and CONTEMPORARY PUETS. S.lected and Translated by E. M. 
EDMONDS, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. xii.—208, cloth, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the POETS; or, Passages 


lilustrating Peculiarities of thei Style, Pathos, or Ww it. By W. TREOBALD, 
-RA.S., late Deputy-Superinte.dent Geological Survey of India. With 
Notes, Historical, Expiauatory, and Giossarial, for the Use of Young Readers. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. cloth. 


KOPAL-KUNDALA: a Tale of Bengali Life. 


Translated from the Bengali of Bunkim CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
H. A. D. Bengal Civil service. By 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. cloth. 


QUEST: a Collection of Essa a 


M.A., Author of Goddess Fortune” 


By Tuomas 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp xii.—178, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 


With a brief Sketch of Scenic Prakrit. By HJsaiman Epa sREN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Nebraska, U.S.A. ; formerly 
Lecturer on Sanskrit in the University of Lund, Sweden. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp viii.—210, boards, 5s. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 


Being the Second Part of his Au . Edited b; 
{ tobiography. y his Friend, 


NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S “ORIENTAL SERIES.” 
Nearly ready, post Svo. 


THE LIFE and TRAVELS of ALEXANDER 


CSOMA DE KOROS, between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of all 
his Published and Unpublished Works and Essays. From Original and for 
most part Unoublished Docum-nts; By Tasopor® DuKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medica) Service, Retired, &e. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY.” 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE GUIDE of the PERPLEXED of MAI- 


MONIDES. Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated 
M. Ph.D. by 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A POPULAR EDITION 
OF THE 


LETTERS OF PRINCESS ALICE, 
GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE. — 
With a new and Original Memoir by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Containing hitherto unpublishei Extracts from the Diary of H.M. The Queen, 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d, 


GLENAVERIL; 
Or, the Metamorphoses: a Poem in Six Books, 
By the Earl of LYTTON. 


Book I.—* THE ORPHANS.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


Canto I —Death. Canto 1II.—The World. 
Canto I1.—Chiwhood, Canto 1V.—The Compact. 


To be published Monthly, in Six Parts. 


THE WAGES and EARNINGS of the 


\ORKING CLASSES in 1853-4. By Professor Leone Lavi, F.S.A, &c. kc. 
8vo. 33. 6d, (Un a few days. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 


Cares, and “ork. From the Experience of Forty Years. By Gronce Rae, 
Author of “ Ballion’s Letters toa Bank Manager.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE CROKER PAPERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of 
the Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CKOKER. comprising Lett rs, Memoranda, 
and other Documents relating to the chef Political and Social Events of the 
First of the Present Century. Edited by Lous J. Jennings. 38 vols. 
8vo, with Portrait, 453. 


*,* Secon? Edition, revised, with an enlarged index sy at reprint of Mr. 


Croker's Pampwiet on The Past and Present State first 
published in 188. 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the 


Margnis DE NADAILLAC, Translated by N. D'Anvers, Author of the “ 
menury History of Art” &. svo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and 


PAPEKS of SIR JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART., Under-Secretary of 
Sate for Foreign Affairs, 1789-95. With Notices of ‘pis Life. Edited by 
James Hcrvron, Author of “ James and Philip Van Arteveld.” 8vo, 15s. 


LANDSCAPE in ART before the DAYS of 


CLAUDE and SALVATOR. By Jostsa Author of “ Cadore; or, 
Titian s Country” &c. Medium 8vo, with 141 Illustrations, 30s, 


THE WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN ; 


with a Description of the Route from Wady Halfah to Dongola and Berber. 
By F. L. James, F.R.G.S. A New and Cheaper Edition, with a Prefatory 
Cha ter on the P. litical state of Khartoum and the Sondan by Sir SamvrL 
Baker. Crown 8vo. with Map and 20 Illustrations, 7s 6d, 


DOG-BREAKING. The most Expeditious, 
and Method, whether g:eat excellence or ony mediocrity be 
requir; with Odds and Ends for tose who love tue Dog and the Gun. By 
Gen. W. N. Hutcurson, Eighth tdition, revised,crown 8vo, with 40 Ilus- 

tra ions, 7s. 6d. 


*,* The SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTIONS may be had separately, 1s, 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN: Travels 


of a’ Lady in the Interior of Japan, inclading Visits to the Aborigines of 
Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Isé. By Isapetts Binp, Author of “ A 
Lady's Lif in the Rocky Mountains,” “ The Sandwich Islands,” New and 
Popular Edition, crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


during the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (a.p, 1003-1614). 
By B.A. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Part a.v. 30-1003. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himse.r. 
Edited by his Son, General WM. C. E, Napier. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
pri.e 12s, 


THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES and 


EXPERIENCES of a MAGISTRATE a the RISE, PROGRESS, and 
SUPPRE:SION of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Makk TaorxaitL, Crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece and Plan, 12s. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: 
oe Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central 

By Sir Henry Rawuiinsos, K.C.B., F.R.S, Second 
Baltion, revised and enlarged, with a Map, 8vo. 12s. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


“We may now claim to 


Now ready, 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. II. (ANNESLEY—BAIRD), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. ence.” 
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